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ARSPORT SUMMARIZES THE RESULTS OF A SERIES OF OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
TEACHER EDUCATION CLINICS IN WHICH SUGGESTED GUIDELINES WERE 
DEVELOPED FOR THE PREPARATION OF OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TEACHERS* A 
SERIES OF CLINICS GAVE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR LEADERS IN THE FIELOS OF 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS i_ EDUCATION AND BUSINESS E0UCAT10N TO ESTABLISH 
MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TEACHERS. PHASE ONE MAS 
APLANNING CLINIC HILO MARCH T-10* 1966* THIS CLINIC* COMPOSED OP 
CITY ANO STATE EDUCATION SUPERVISORS* TEACHER- EDUCATORS* AMO 
CONSULTANTS* DEVELOPED PRELIMINARY GUIDELINES* AFTER REVISION. THE 
GUIDELINES MERE HAILEO TO ABOUT 1*200 CltV AND STATE SUPERVISORS ANO 
TEACHER EDUCATORS FOR CQHHERT* PHASE TWO MAS A SERIES OF NINE 
REGIONAL CLINICS* HELO WINTER- SPRING* 1966. A CONSULTANT FROM EACH 



OF THE NINE H.E.M. REGIONS PRESENTED THE PRELIMINARY GUIDELINES AT A 
CLINIC JN HIS REGION. REACTIONS WIRE OBTAINED A& REVISED ORAFTS 



PREPARED. PHASE 3 NAS A NATIONAL CLlMlC HELD JUNE 1-3, 1966. REVISED 
GUIDELINES WERE REVIEWED* NEW ONES PROPOSED* ANO A FINAL SET 
DERIVED. PLANS HERE MADE TO EOIT ANO DISSEMINATE THE GUIDELINES TO 
ALL .CITY ANO STATE SUPERVISORS OF OFFICE OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION ANO 
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EDifbRIAL COMMITTEE HELO JUNE 4-6* 1966. AN EDITORIAL STAFF REVIEMEO 
REVISED THE GUIDELINES DEVELOPED IN PHASE THREE. THE FINAL SET 
OF 19 GUIDELINES MERE PRESENTED IN THE REPORT. (JC) 
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GUIDELINES FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
CFFICE OCCUPATIONS TBACKBRS* 



These guidelines ears addressed to THOSE 
HESPGESXBIE FOR THE ^PARATXON OF OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS TEACHERS. 



INTRODUCTION 



1* General Background 

Under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 * provision was cade for 
Initial* refresher 1 and upgrading programs In vocational education 
la the office occupations. The activities at the OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
TEACHER EDUCATION CLINICS were designed to support the program 
a ut h o rized, defined; and encouraged Ly the Act. 

Today; the office worker organizes data for decisions; supervises 
and controls activities; coordinates activities; and provides 
for eomounicatlon of information. No decision can he hotter than 
the information upon which it is based; and the office worker pro- 
vides and processes the needed data. Office automation is *hm»g’iwg 
the speed and the methods of doing office work. The day of the 
qplU pen is gone; the day of the printout; is here. For example* 

1. Office work is the second largest employment classification 
in the united States; more than 16 percent of all employed 
persons are involved in office work. 

2. Office work is the largest employment field for women; 
approximately one out of three employed women works in the 
office. 

3* There is a shortage of and a continuous for mor g 

office workers. 

4. More sophisticated offices require more sophisticated 
preparation of office workers. 

5* Eleven percent of the hoys and 58 percent of the girls who 
do not attend college enter office work; together they com- 
prise about 4o percent of all high school graduates. 

Office occupations education, a part of business education, has been 
defined as, 11 that body of subject matter and c omb inations of courses 



"Developed at a series of office Occupations Teacher Education Clinics 
In i 960 funded by the USQ5, Project No. 6-1522-1-32; Fiscal Agent, 
Wayne State University; Project Director, Fred S. Cook. 




oxid practical experiences, organize* into programs of Instruction 
to provide opportunities for pupils to prepare for and achieve 
earner objectives in office occupations." Tbe office occupations 
into which they may go include: 

Accounting and Computing Occupations 

Business Data Processing Systems Occupations 

Piling, Office Machines, and General Office Clerical Occupations 

Information Communication Occupations 

Materials support Occupations: Transporting, Storing, end Recording 
Personnel, Training, and Related Occupations 
Stenographic, Secretarial, and Related Occupations 
Supervisory and Administrative Mansgement Occupations 
Typing and Related Occupations 

Miscellaneous and Office Occupations not elsewhere classified 

Office occupations education programs provide preparatory and supple- 
mentary education to all persons who want and can profit from them. 
Programs are available in communities throughout the nation for such 
diverse groups as hi gh school students, post-high school students, 
working youth, working adults, and persons with special needs. 

The inclusion of office occupations education in the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 represents a newly recognized facet of vocational education* 
It has resulted in a dramatic expansion of training. 



2 . Objective s 

The objectives of the Office Occupations Teacher Education Clinics 
were to conduct a series of conferences to: 

1. Focus the attention of business a&d office teacher educators on 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

2 . Discuss the implications of the Act for business and office 
teacher education currlculums designed to support educational 
programs for the office occupations. 

3 * Secure the best thinking from the profession for the development 

of guidelines for viable business and office teacher education 
currlculums. 

4 . Disseminate the guidelines which would be developed through a 
C 8eries training clinics. These guidelines would provide 
f' Possible criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of programs 
designed for the preparation of teachers. 



3 * Procedu res 

The following aeries of Clinics gave the opportunity for leader* 
in the field of business education to establish minimum requirements 





for office occupations teachers* Nine business teacher educators, 
one from each of the appropriate Health, Education, and Welfare 
regions, were secured to serve as consultants* throughout Phases 
I, XX, and IXI of the Clinics. 

PHASE I — Planning Clinic , March 7-40 , 19 66 

3he purpose of the Planning Clinic was to develop preliminary 
guidelines and to determine methods for dissemination, discussion, 
and revision of the preliminary draft* Fifty-two city and state 
business education supervisors, business teacher educators, and 
consultants vere invited to participate* These participants were ; 
from all of the nine H.E*W* regions and represented a cross-section 1 
of the national leadership in business education* J 

As a result of this Clinic, a series of 20 guidelines were developed 
and revised* Sets of these guidelines were then mailed to approximately 
1200 city and state supervisors and business teacher educators* 

Each person who received a copy of the guidelines was asked to suggest 
changes , to submit additional guidelines, and to send us names of 
additional business educators • They vere also urged to participate 
in the June 1-3 National Clinic* 

PHASE n — Regional Clinic s, Winter "Spring, 1966 

A consultant from each of the nine H*E.W* regions presented the pre- 
liminary guidelines at a Clinic held in his region* 1 They secured 
reactions from the audience and prepared a revised draft incorporating 
the recommendations from their regional meetings* 

An average of 25 educators attended each of the nine H.E*W, meetings* 

As a result of these meetings, the consultants developed a revised 
set of 18. guidelines. The revised guidelines vere mailed to 1350 
appropriate city and state supervisors and business teacher educators* 
The recipients vere urged to make suggestions, revisions, and to 
attend the June 1-3 National Clinic* 

PEASE III — National Clinic, June 1-3, 1966 

At the National Clinic, the revised guidelines were thoroughly 
reviewed and new ones vere proposed, discussed, and refined* The 
participants decided that the f Inal set of guidelines would be 19 
in number* Plans were made to edit and disseminate the guidelines 
to all city and state supervisors and business teacher educators 
in the United States* 

PHASE IV — Editorial Committee, June 4-6, 1966 > 

An editorial staff reviewed and revised the guidelines^ which were 
developed at the National clinic* The editors also considered sug- 
gestions which were received from the mailing to the 1350 business 
educators. These guidelines were then submitted to two professional 
editors for additional refinement* 



*Refer to Boater 
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&rery city slj A state business education supervisor and every business 
teacher educator in the ttoitsd States received at least cue draft of 
the tentative guidelines, and, in most cases two drafts* An earnest 
attempt was made to secure their written comments as well as their 
active participation at the H.E.W. regional meetings and the Rational 
Clinic# A total of 323 business educators participated in the develop- 
meat of these guidelines, either by submitting written suggestions 
or by attending one or more of the regional or national meetings* 

Bb attempt has been nmue to list these guidelines in any priority* 
la other words. Guideline 15 i® a® important as Guideline 1# However, 
the system for classifying the guidelines is: 

A* Specialized Education : Guidelines 1, 2, 3# *+ 

B* Professional Education : Guidelines 5, 6, 7, 8, 9* 10, 11, 12, 13/ 1^ 
C* General Education : Guideline 15 

D* institutional Responsibility : Guidelines 1 6, 17, lB, 19 

«2bese gui deli nes are suggestions for action* Hhey describe the qualities 
and competencies ifticb these teachers should possess as well as the 
processes for achieving these goals# 
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Under the Vocational Education Act of 19^3 > provision was made for 
initial, refresher, and upgrading programs in vocational education 
In the office occupations. Tiie activities of the OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
QEACBKR EDUCATION CLINICS were designed to support the program 
authorized, defined, and encouraged by the Act. 



Today, the office worker organises data for decisions, supervises 
and controls activities, coordinates activities and provides for 
communication of information. No decision can be better than the 
information upon which It is based, and the office worker provides 
and processes the needed data. Office automation Is changing the 
speed and the methods of doing office work. The day of the quill 
pen is gone; the day of the printout is here= For example: 



1. Office work is the second largest employment classification 
In the United States; more than 1 6 percent of all employed 
persons are Involved in of flee. work. 

2. Office work Is the largest employment field for women; 
approximately one out of three employed woman works In 
the office. . 



3* There is a shortage of and a continuous demand for more 
office workers. 

it. More sophisticated offices require more sophisticated 
preparation of office workers. 

5. Eleven percent of the hoys and 58 percent of the girls 
who do not attend college enter office work; together 
they comprise about 40 percent of all high school graduates* 



Office occupations education, a part of business education, has been 
defined as; "that body of subject matter and combination of courses 
and practical experiences, organized into programs of instruction to 
provide opportunities for pupils to prepare for and achieve career 
objectives In office occupations." The office occupations into which 
they may go include: 



Accounting sad- Computing Occupations 

Business Bata processing Systems Occupations 

Filing, Office Machines, and General Office Clerical Occupations 

information Communication Occupations 

Materials Support Occupations: Transport! Storing, and Recording 
personnel, Training, and Related Occupations 
Stenographic, Secretarial, and Related Occupations 
Supervisory and Administrative Management Occupations 
Typing and Related Occupations 

Miscellaneous and Office Occupations not elsewhere classified 




Office occupations education programs provide preparatory and 
supplementary education to all persons who vent and can profit 

are avalla&ie in coMBmnities thr the 

diverse groups as high 

school ^iowIdjL, working adults, and persons with 
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a newly recognized facet, of 
vocational education . It has resulted in a dramatic expansion of 
training. 
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tfficfl tfsdisr educators had. relatively’ little contact 
with and so direct responsibility in the preparation of vocationally 
certifiable teacher*, prior to the passage of the Vocational Education 
Act of 19 o 3 » Under the provisions of this Act, however, business 
office teacher educators have immediate, direct and continuing 
responsibility for the preparation of teachers for office occupations « 
*Ehia responsibility covers both we-serviee as veil aa in-aewi#»e 
programs. 



In order to adequately inpleirut the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
in the office occupations, a series of clinics were held to: 



1* Focus the attention of business and office teacher 
educators on the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 



Discuss the implications of the Act for bus ine ss and 
office tea c her education curriculunis designed to support 
educational progress for the office occupations* 



3 * Secure the best thinking from the profession for the 
development of gu i d e li n es for viable business and office 
teacher education currlculums. 






Disseminate the guidelines which were developed through 
a series of training clinics . These guidelines vould 
provide possible criteria for evaluating the effectiveness 
of programs designed for the preparation of teacher's. 



Shese guidelines establish, among other things, recommended minimum 
occupational (work experience) requirements, general and vocational 
education courses, and levels of subject matter coagietencies. They 
also provide possible criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of 
programs designed for the preparation of teachers. 



pie need for agreement on mi n i m u m vocational certification requirements 
business teacher educators is apparent when the current c olle ge 
bulletins from the leading universities are examined. An * alysls of 
departmental descriptions reveals little, if any difference In the 
3 ^M»tion program for office teachers and general business teachers. 
Where a difference in preparation, is expressed or Implied in Institutions 
that prepare both vocational and general business teachers, ther e are 
inconsistencies within the college programs in the procedures used. 
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It 1» apparent that there is a need for leadership to establish 
minimum requirements for business cod office teachers due to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 being the first Federal legisla- 
tion to support business sad office education. She following series 
. of clinics gave the opportunity for leaders In the field of business 
and office teacher education to provide this necessary function. 

Hine business teacher educators, one from each of the nine Health. 
Education, and Welfare regions, were secured to serve as consultants* 
throughout Phases x, H, and XU odf the clinics. 



PHASE I — Hanning Clinic, March 7-10 , 1966 

The purpose of the Planning Clinic was to develop preliminary 
guidelines and to determine methods for dissemination, discussion, 
and revision of the preliminary draft. Fifty-two selected city 
and state business education supervisors, business teacher educators, 
and consultants were Invited to participate. Xhese participants 
were from all of the nine HJ5.V. regions and represented a cross- 
section of the national leadership in business education. 

Speakers from the fields of General Teacher Education, Vocational 
Teacher Education, Business, the U.S. Office of Education, and City 
and State Supervision presented papers on significant Innovations in 
the preparation of teachers, presentations of the preliminary guide- 
lines were also made by the consultants. The following summaries 
give the background of all speakers and the key points of the speeches 
which they presented. 



Refer to Appendix— Roster, Page X« 
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HAROUD DAV3B 

Director^ In-Service Education 
Educational Research. Council 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(2d.Be-' •HOgfSS State University, 1963) 
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Consultant, Staff Utilization and In-Service Education 
Consultant, Department of Navy College ROfflC Brogram 

Professlondl Organizations: 

American Association of School Administrators 
National Society for the Study of Education 
m Delta Kappa 



graining Teachers for the 21st Century* 
Dr. Harold Davis 



u» Mist train future teachers for the 21st century! 

As we look at a brief history of education and learning, ve cannot 
stress the vast changes in learning that have taken place. In 1839— 
at Brineeton university— four pages comprised the c delete curriculum. 
However, the growth of knowledge has more than doubled In the last 
decade and will continue to grow. 2$r 1970, the knowledge that is in 
existence today will more than have doubled again in that year. More 
than six thousand books are published annually in economics alone. 

A person would have to read ten bodies a day to keep up with this 
pace. This reminds us of one invention of particular importance to 
the teacher— the printing press. Yet it seems that many teachers 
still don’t know that it was invested! 

These facts raise serious questions about what to teach. A science 
educator at Stanford claims that 50 percent of tbs science curriculum 
could be thrown out tomorrow rad never be missed. A professor of 
business educ at ion at New York University said a bookkeeper has 
become an anachronism. Yet, business teachers teach bookkeeping as 
it was taught two generations ago. It seems that too many educators 
. add new courses without eliminating the old ones; and others still 
think that every page in a book is Just as iaportant as the next. 

Back In the 194o*s, the vice president of the University of Chicago 
said the best thing that happened was the depression, it forced them 
to cut 400 courses from the curriculum. Our first step, then, must 
be to take a long, hard look at the present curriculum, followed by 
a cut of useless material. 



WQumarised from a taped presentation, not a prepared text. 
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When we look at some of the modern methodologies in teaching today, 
the situation is even worse. Many educators oppose new ideas. When 
there is a new idea proposed, they say the idea is useless; when it 
is tried, they say it isn’t really important; when it becomes accepted, 
they say it isn’t new. By this tine it usually isn’t l Thus, we can 
see why It would take from forty to seventy years to introduce new 
ideas in education. Hew much easier it is to Move a cemetery! 



One of the newest teaching Methodologies is teaa teaching. However, 
aany high schools, and eiipecially colleges and universities, are 
ignoring this challenging and important Method of teaching. Team 
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teaching and learning experiences alike. However, not one university 
in our area has seen fit to teach in this way. 



!Ueaa teaching utilizes different size groups. Students learn in 
three ways; (1) from the teacher, (2) alone, and (3) from each other. 
Sometimes they learn more from each other. Sometime they do not 
learn what we want them to learn. Large discussion groups are 
appropriate for large lectures-«millions can watch television or 
thousands can hear a speaker in a room. Small discussion g r oup s 
also have a part in team teaching when the large lecture groups 
break up and move into different areas for round-table discussions, 
individual and. small group instruction, and help. Independent study 
is also valuable and many new methods are being innovated in high 
schools today where students are blocked in carrels and study booths 
for concentration and study away from their neighbors. Team teaching 
must ma k e use of the teaching-learning process. The import ant factor 
is the QPAXJTX of instruction. 



High school teachers today spend 35 percent of the total class tiac 
talkin g. On the national average k6 percent of the classroom time 
is spent by the teacher lecturing and talking. In a report on junior 
high schools, the classroom was found to he inhabited by a central 
figure of authority. Teachers dominate the classroom today and the 
voices of teachers are the sounds heard most often from outside the 
classroom doors. Most of this lecturing is unplanned and unprepared— 
and the students realize this. 

What a waste of time when five different teachers teach the same lesson. 
How useless when ten or fifteen teachers are all monitoring tests! Why 
not combine groups and hire lay people for monitoring. Thus, teaa 
teachers would have extra time to develop well-prepared lessons that 
are interesting and effective. 



Horace Mann realized the inportanee of employing the eye more than the 
ear. Today’s teachers, as well as those of the future, must recognize 
the dynamics of visual aids In the changing classroom. 

Television is one of the greatest inventions of the age and yet its 
uses have hardly been explored, m one study, 21 percent of the 
students learned more from television than from a classroom-teacher 
experience; only Ik percent learned less. 
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Otter visual aide may range fro* the use of the overhead projector 
to files . With creative imagination a teacher can develop interesting 
and effective transparencies for use on the overhead projector. Htfr 
*2ch sore worthwhile a teacher is when he or she uses visual presents** 
tions on the overhead rather than holding a piece of paper up in front 
of the claes and asking, "Bo you see the tb rd row, tenth figure down?" 

Other teaching aids Include the use of microfilms to save space; taped 
talk s that are made available to absentees or students wishing to 
refresh their nonaries on important points; and programmed. learning. 

3 be new “Art of Teaching" includes the mw 3 "R's"; 

Season 

Beseexeh 

Responsibility 

Shis new "Art of teaching" stresses the fact that we Must recognize 
individual differences, watch, for ways of creative learning and thinking 
and using new methods of ©idle-visual presentations. Our highest func- 
tion consists of atlsuilatlng the student; old methods of recite and 
regurgitation must he eliminated. 

teac h ing oust not he "machine ** teaching— teachers sue not "drill 
masters." The French psychologist, Piaget, recognized the importance 
of peer group interaction and exchange of ideas among these peer group 
members. We, too, as teachers must and should recognize and utilise 
this fact, Technological aids help very little unless teacher change 
their methods. 

One of the obligations of educators today is teaching teachers for the 
s cho ols of tomorrow. And yet we can't do today's Job with yesterday's 
methods. — * ~~ ' r “ L 1 — ~ ■ 1 
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Instructor 
Stanford University 

Columbia Teachers College, 1965) 

Professional Activities: 

Consultant, Far Western small Schools Study Broject 
Consultant, Rotre Seme College , Belmont, California 

Professional Organizations: 

Ihi Delta Kappa 

American Educational Research Association 
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Innovations in Teacter Education 
Mr. Kevin Kyan 



Teacher training is one of America's Major businesses . Nearly h njf 
of our collet students are prepared for classroom teaching* However, 
this massive endeavor has not been subjected to the type of close 
scrutiny and evaluation that is. forced upon ft. t mtwD ga. awwKgy 
edu catio n varies from university to university with each training 
program perpetuating itself and its dogaas. what teacher t raining 
needs is such more e x ch ange of ideas, much more evaluation of what 
they are doing and a nuch greater openness to technological innovations* 

Ihe St anf ord Teacher Education I^ograa set out several years ago to 
discover the heat In teacher education and to add to this the best of 
technology. The program is a fifth year internship that trains liberal 
arts graduates for secondary school teaching. The ca ndidates have 
teaching responsibilities in public high schools at the sane time they 
are taking academic and education courses. Looted at from on* point 
of view, the internship program has been a laboratory to try out new 
ideas in the training of teachers. 

!P»fo aajor theses have emerged from the work at Stanford. First, there 
is an attaint to analyze the teaching act into component skills, and 
then to train the beginning teacher in these skills. Second, besides 
the traditional Methods of classroom instruction and supervision, the 

latest in technology is used to help the beginners acquire teaching 
skills. 



Biere are six applications of the new technologies to teacher training 
that seem most promising. First, micro-teaching, which, strictly 
speaking, is a process that is aided by technology. Micro-teaching 
is a scaled-down teaching experience in which a beginner practices 
various teaching skills with a few students for a very short period 
of tine. His teaching is video-taped and gone over with his supervisor. 
The combination of a highly controlled teaching environment and the 
eppooptunity to view the beginners* performances immediately has proved 
to be a forceful means of stimulating behavior change. Second, 35 mu 
cameras, armed with a timing device, can give the teacher and the 
researcher a pictorial record of what occurred at regular intervals 
dating a class period. We have found this particularly effective in 
naking teachers aware of the attending oehsvior of their students s 
Third, portable video-tape recorders are used by university pers onnel 
to record what actually happens in the classroom of its beginning 

te ! ch ??®; Hot d0e8 thU method of observation have great research 
potential, but it has added a valuable dimension to supervision. For 
one thing, supervisor and teacher share a common frame of reference 
when they view a tape recording. Further, the recording can be looted 
at over and over. Tape recorders have become so portable that they 
can be brought into a classroom and set up between passing bells. 

Fourth, 16 am situat ion alternatives are films of teachers that 
demonstrate teaching problems. They are used to show trainees the 
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various ways in which they can respond to teaching situations. The 
attempt here is to show them a problem and have them develop alterna- 
tive solutions to deal with the problem. Fifth, computers have been 
employed to process data from the beginning teachers, from their 
students and from their supervisors. These data are used as feedback 
to the interns on their performance and as feedback to the program 
directors on the effectiveness of the program. 

A final vnrd e\f xtsvmina Aflw /Iaaq MiaW a ^wa4m4m/« 
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program. Its potential value resides in our anility to intelligently 
harness it to aid in the achievement of sound goals. 

* * * * 
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Strategies for Change in Teacher Education 
Dr. James C. Stone 



, *■ *. * 

If the nation’s supply of teachers is to keep pace with the schools * 
demand in terms of both quantity and quality, many changes are go ing 
to have to be made in the form and content of tea c he r education 
within the next four decades. 

Several different atrategles for change have been attempted recently, 
among them criticism, coercion by state legislatures, research and 
evaluation, and the use of venture capital or "seed money. 11 This 
report will discuss the Ford Foundation’s fifteen years of experience 
with the latter strategy, as it invested oyer TO million dollars in 
grants to some 70 colleges and universities in this country to 
initiate What the Foundation has called a "breakthrough* 1 in teacher 
education. 




For a report to "be published this spring, the speaker has analyzed 
the major accoopllshnents and shortcomings of the Ford effort* 
Recognizing that there are several fallings, among them that most 
students continue to receive their laboratory training In traditional 
school systems under traditional forms of supervision, the following 
are some of the most important accomplishments of the innovative 
curriculum developed and Implemented with Foundation support* 

Because these experimental prograas include extensive recruitment and 
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particularly suited for the teaching profession. X a comparison with 
graduates of conventional curriculum, only 50 percent of whom remain 
in teaching after three years, 85 percent of the breakthrough 
graduates are still teaching after the same length of time* 

like their students, the staffs of most of these experimental programs 
have been selected especially for their creative, flexible, yet 
practical awareness of the needs of the profession and the schools* 

ftportant characteristics of the successful breakthrough curriculuas 
include their emphasis on the subject matter preparation of teachers, 
the development of vi internship and/or fifth year of professional 
education, often concluding with a Master of Arts In Teaching type of 
degree, the more realistic partnership of college and public school 
staffs In the students’ teaching experience, and the "teaming** of staff 
members In a planned program, as opposed to the separateness of 
courses and instructors typical of tbs conventional curriculum. 

The Foundation also found that making grants to the colleges and the 
public schools as separate institutions is less effective in teacher 
education than funding joint projects which require tbb cooperation 
of school and college staffs In an innovative experimental program* 

All but two or three of the institutions studied are continuing their 
breakthrough programs even though the Ford Foundation grant is no 
longer available* Several have discounted their conventional 
currlculums in favor of the experimental ones* Their programs can 
have, and have had, considerable "run off" on other schools and 
colleges which are now developing their own creative currlculums. 

It is to be hoped that additional support for such teacher education 
programs will be forthcoff lug from the United States Department of 
Education. 
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Imagination, innovations, and Inevitability of Change 

Dr, Alberta Hill 



In this presentation examples were used from the field of Hone 
Economics Education to discuss? (1) the content of teacher education, 
(2) measuring teacher effectiveness - (3) creative approaches to teacher 
education, (5) teach es for the 21st Century, and (5) college and 
university teacher education* 

Content of (Teacher E ducation 

(The seed for scholarship in the theory of education is of prime 
importance in the teacher education program, teaming snd teaching 
are complex kinds of human behaviors there is a growing body of 
knowledge concerning both, which can and should be used for effective 
teaching. Vocational education cannot afford the loss of efficiency 
which coses from using lay practitioners as teachers. Vocational 
teachers also need knowledge and skills in the area of encployment 
in which they are teaching, a comprehension of the relationship of 
thiB occupation to other aspects of our society, and understanding 
of the legislative, po’h&eal, technological, cultural, and demogra- 
phics! Influences upon the occupational field. 

Determining (Teacher Effectiveness 

~TJT "1 1 |P~ ~| T 1l ~1 I 1 1 ~ 

Studies jade to determine the effectiveness of teachers usually have 
had as the end goal the development of predicates for use in selecting 
prospective teachers. Such studies need to be improved but the idea 
should not be discarded. Ufe could be much more confident in our 




innovations if we really know teacher characteristics and behaviors 
which directly influence the success of vocational students. 

An initial step in determining ultimate criteria is the development 
of a philosophy of vocational education which would provide rationale 
for the criteria. 

Creative Approaches to (Teacher Educatio n 

(Che importance of each of the components of teacher education-- 
vocational competence, general, education, depth of knowledge in basic 
disciplines used in the occupation, and professional preparation in 
tea ching — can he defended. However, the patterns and the sequence 
in which an individual gains competence in these various aspects can 
be greatly varied. We need to be able to plan n tailormade n programs 
for individu als desiring to become teachers, who may have varied 
backgrounds in education and in occupational experience. 

(Benchers for the 21st Century 

Persons who are prepared to teach in this year, 1966, can teach 30 
full years before the 21st Century! Preparing teachers for the 21s t 
Century is exciting and important tout preparing teachers for the next 
decade and next year is also the concern of teacher educators . 

University (Teacher Education 

In this presentation, the belief that public institutions of higher 
ed* nation, not any group with political, religious , or economic 
biases, should play the major role in teacher education, was supported. 
She need to further improve cooperative working relationships with 
health and welfare agencies, business and industry, and schools for 
whom teachers are prepared was emphasized, and it was suggested that 
the contribution of all social agencies to teacher education needs to 
he clarified and utilized. However, the major responsibility should 
be taken by public education. 

* * * 
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flew Developments and innovations in vocational 
BasxncISg wilA. In&licatlonB for 

Tiacher Education 



Dr. Balpn Mason 



The dlagrssys, Exhibit I and Exhibit H, Illustrate models or organi- 
zation and operation for the cooperative method and for the project 
method. Teachers who are directly involved with these methods in 
business education programs need strength in the following; (1) a 
background s economics and management in addition to s3dL.ll training 
(2) the ability and willingness to deal directly with businessmen 
and to train adults, (3) the ability and willingness to deal with 
youth groups, and ( 4 ) special professional education in philosophy, 
organization, administration, coordination, and methods of teaching 
vocational business education. Points two end three suggest that 
prospective vocational teachers are made aware of their responsi- 
bilities so that only those committed to accepting these responsi- 
bilities are encouraged to take such teacher education. Points one 
and four suggest certain course content. 

Your guidelines should encourage programs of teacher education that 
will stand evaluation by these four criteria. 
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Cooperative Plan 

Organizational pattern for preparatory instruction 
in 'which regularly scheduled part-time employment 
gives students an opportunity to apply theory in 
practice while developing competencies through 
training on a job related to their distributive 
occupational objectives. 
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Career Development Job Curriculum 



i 



Vocationally Directed 
Teaching in the 
Classroom 



Teaching Techniques 
Utilizing Students 
Participation 




Co-curricular 
Activities 
of D £ C A 



I 






Regular Part-Time Job 
Related to Student 
Occupational Objectives 



Cooperative Training 
Agreement 
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Cooperative Method 

Coordination of classroom instruction with a 
series of on-the-job learning experiences 
related to each students* occupational objective 
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Employment Qualifications 
(Competency at level of specific 
occupational objectives) 



Career Development Jobs 
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®E PROJECT PLAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOIfl 



project Plan 



Organizational pattern for preparatory instruction 
•which involves a regularly scheduled series of in- 
dividually designed activities that give students 
an opportunity to apply theory in practice while 
| developing competencies through projects related 
| to their distributive occupational objectives. 



i Regularly Scheduled [ r — • — 1 

Projects Related to j . 1 Project Training j 

j Students* Occupational j Record 

s Objectives j 



1 a series of individually designed learning 
i activities or projects related to students 
| occupational obj ectives. 
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Basic lob Curriculum s 



j Career Development Job Curriculums \ 




| Teaching' Techniques j 



Utilizing Student j 
Participation 



Co-curricular 
Activities 
of D B C A 
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Project Method 



Coordination of classroom Instruction with 




Employment Qualifications 
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Meeting Personnel Reeds in Occupational Education 

Dr. Maurice Roney 



The development of occupational education services is seriously hamp ered 
by a dearth of professional leadership. The present system of teacher 
education is not producing administrative personnel who understand 
occupational education. The major problem facing education today is 
not siiply a natter of providing classroom teachers; it la to make 
occupational education a recognized public responsibility. To 
accomplish this will require a better mix of technical and professional 
content in the professional study program. 

The program for public school teachers must include a comprehensive 
study of occupational education. By the same token, the program for a 
specialist in occupational education asast be given a broader program 
with emphasis on the administrative problems involved in operating a 
total c hicational pr og r am . 

Because of the high level of technical competency required for the 
occupational education specialist, much of the professional study 
program for these specialists must be deferred to the graduate 
program. 

One such source of potential teaching and leadership talent is the two- 
year post-high school program. Much of the specialized technical educa- 
tion requirements can be provided by these schools. Selected graduates 
of these schools can be brought to the professional education program 
after an appropriate period of successful work experience. With the 
background of training and experience (neither of which can be provided 
by teacher education institutions) the Individual has a better under- 
standing of the needs of students. As a teacher, he can better 
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interpret occupational education needs to administrators * £hle 
experience should give him «&' understanding of the specific require- 
ments Of occupations*, She professional program can supply the 
understanding of educational processes and adminlstmtive practices* 

Experience with a professional teacher education program, for technical 
institute gradates at the {B&nhoaa State University, has been 
encouraging* This 3*8. degree program has been designed to take f ull 
Mwmt&gs of the technical content of the lower division work in 
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has tS^ distinct adva nt a ge of bringing into the professional program 
persons with similar backgrounds end common interests* Most IqparHant 
of all, these individuals have an expectation for the unique 
characteristics and services of the t$6«year program* Probably no 
other background would give an equal understanding* 

One of the persistent problems in occupational education is the 
unavoidable competition between schools "and industrial organizations 
for competent technical personnel, ©ais competition is especially 
severe in technical fields. Baccalaureate degree graduates ia 
Technical Education are currently being offered starting salaries in 
in d us try up to $700 per month. In spite of this obvious attraction 
to industry, percent of the 80 O.S.U. Technical Education graduates 
oxe in education work and oily 23 percent are employed in industry, 
m this connection, it should be noted that graduates whose industrial 
experiences have been limited to non-technical work are encoura ge d 
to Obtain at least two years of technical work experience before 
making application for teaching positions* 
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Ediication Toward productive Esqployiasnt 
Mr. Millard Collins 



Business education is a broad, extensive field but there axe basic 
knowledges that enployees must obtain before they fnter the vorld of 
work. It Is most Important that the distribution of goods and services 
be considered as a vital part of all business activities. Based on 
this philosophy, we cannot speak of a service area of business, 
government, etc . , without including the scope of business or office 
education knowledges needed in basic performance , specialized skills, 
economic understanding, manufacturing and distributing of goods and 
services* 

Oftentimes we feel that we are compelled to follow the criteria set 
by accrediting or other groups determining what win be taught. 

However, there are no uniBpor&aat jobs and most businesses, whether 
in sales, services, manufacturing, etc., include the functions of 
general management, personnel, organization, administration, financial, 
research and development, manufacturing, legal, and long-range planning* 
Therefore, a core or block of subject matter areas by the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business can be justified as an integrated 
part of the training of people for office occupations. 

information or data processing serves as an aid In the improvement of 
management decisions relating to each function, including the adminis- 
trative or office functions. As the science of management advances, 
management education must be developed in light of our present and 
future economic system. Analogous to this is the change we have seen . 
in the philosophy of sales management versus the marketing concept, 
whereby marketing function provides the direction and climate in which 
the sains will be realized. 
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!Q}ere is & strong and growing trend in cany business enterprises today 
to look at where and how office employees can and should he used n on e 
effectively. Governmental agencies are also concerned with effective 
office operation, handling, processing of words and data to enable 
theft to meet their required objectives • Educational systems at the 
local, state, and national levels arc required to improve the effective- 
ness of their office administration personnel. Educational institutions 
industrial training personnel, and the military have begun to refine 
programmed instruction/ closed circuit television, realistic and 









Tho gap between management education and those who work closely with 
msnageoent must not he broadened, hut must he narrowed to reduce costs 
and insure effective operations. Realistic job analysis can provide 
subject matter areas that should be taught. Office occupation skills 
alone do not equip the modern office workers to receive a firm, 
continuous employment. Business and office occupation teachers should 
keep in mind that no amount of guidance and placement of students 
can determine the exact career paths those students win follow. 
Technological changes have compelled business management to up-date 
from manually operated equipment to electrically operated equipment, 
trm batteries to transistors, etc. It is possible that textbooks of 
the hard-back type, may be replaced with units or blocks of information 
to be studied? We should consider educating the total person for frig 
life in the world of work. It should be recognized that this is not 
a saturation. Continued growtn and development will be required in 
most progressive firms* 



The number of well-qualified office employees is increasing but, are 
the skills and knowledges changing? How can these changes be more 
quickly reflected in the curriculams that we offer? Of tent ices we 
push hard to have a typist reach 50, 60 or 70 words per minute on 
straight copy, and it may be shocking to find that this non .typist 
will drop 15, 20 or 25 words per minute on production or application 
typing. Berhape business teachers have the concept that production 
typing may be an extension of speed development. Would it be wise to 
refer to application typing, in which the teaching materials are 
structured to have a student repeat the application a number of times 
in order to develop the standard of productivity acceptable in the 
business office? 



Vocational office occupation teachers will have to be trained in more 
extensive skills. These teachers must impart not merely facts and 
basic skills, but convey the attributes and values that are an integral 
part tf the student’s performance on his initial Job. A sixth sense 
will have to be added— a time sense that corresponds more nearly to the 
ccoputer gathering, coding and de-coding of data at thousands of 
characters per second. This is vital for the business student rather 
than allowing him to think only in terms of his typewritten or 
adding machine type. 

Problem solving, case study, and logical analysis must be Introduced 
in most areas of our basic and specific skill education together with 
effective ccamamications if there is to be success ia managing a profit- 
making enterprice. The ability to seek better ways of performing daily 
tasks can be a rewarding experience for an office employee. 
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caa 1» optimistic on tSe «ccoopli»laaents to date, acd tbs e^sadl^g 
opportunities of tbs future, course content should he revaarped with 
close, cooperation of textbook publishers and other groups producing 
ttedia to insure flexibility and depth in each of the courses. ®he one 
semester, one-year basis for teaching a solid course should be looked 
at to determine tbe merit' of two months, four months* or perhaps two 
to four weeks v Blocks of lnf<»ns*ion to he t«igh^ be detersdted, 

and this should be the goveralag faster in hoy lone it tates to develop 

Stude nt in a. giv en ir<*a. . rmvfhaatm. 4iv*n 

in one or two courses. Including economic and consumer Education, 
should he considered a part of the total education of all students. 

Buserous references haye bOen made to locals state, and federal funding. 
We all p|r£is^^ “thii they have been 

for the r^ea ^ off ice and Wsinesb occupations . Xhe challenge is to 
make certain that all. programs f or stu^ are 

strong enough to" merit' the total e^nditure . It will' he necessary 
to stress and safeguard against the possibility of ohsoleacense 
in our basic and office skill education. Xfcus, a closer working 
relationship ltet«en husindsa, government, and the total educational 
system should and can be perfected. 
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Office Occupations 
Dr. Brace Blackstone 



Xn cur Busy and expanding world, the office worker provides data for 
decisions, supervises and controls activities, coordinates activities, 
and provides coaaunication. She office work has no virture in itself, 
hut has value only in its ability to serve those who need the services 
Ho decision can he better than the inf ormtion upon which it is based, 
and the office worker Is the "father of decisions.” 

39ie c hangin g pace of our world and of our offices, too, have changed 
the nature ef office workers. Office automation is changing the speed 
with which we do our tasks and at the same time the way in which we do 
them, ffiie day of the qu£ll pen Is gone; the day of the printout is 
here. 'Phis requires a change in approach to education for office 
occupations . it Is no longer sufficient to train a person to type- 
write a little, know the bookkeeping cycle, and get along in some fora 
of shorthand. 

She overall purpose of education for office oec 1 cions Is to provide 
the trained manpower needed to meet local, Sta? , national needs 
for office workers. Office education is part a larger program of 
vocational education which is balanced in rel clanship to local, state , 
and national employment structure. 
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in tiara, vocational education is &n balance vlth the genaasal education 
med© of local, .State, and lational programs. Specifically, it is 
necessary to provide a balanced program of business education in t be 

tba \! 4e £ iat ® eaa b ® to those student® 

'with a care*? object! v® in office occupations. Such co wees m 

@coa«ic®, general business, beginning personal use typewriting, etc., 
2f® to the basic business side of Business Ideation. 

prwlde abilities which mke possible effective eitisse&sMis is 
• ewtewent. If these subjects 1 

e&uc®tioa ®3»d seeded by all students* 

tbsxi tter ere doubly important to those who wish & career in as office 



Off lc« a&jeati on is designed to serve tie seeds of society through 

thresher, and upgrading education. Biis education leads to 
easloy-asat sss& advancement of iadivifealB is ooewatioas is public 
or 'PTx-mic anterprises or organisations relates to the facilitating 
-UEstiOB of the office, and includes such activities ssi recordisl 

e *? L °? a!& f‘ s^^sioa smd coerdination of office activities. 

c^aieatioa, and tha reporting of infessatieo. 
^ 9St “ ns efaeRtaon is the cMU of the Teeatioml Sdueatien 

regatoti«s” XtS a8 ' We '‘“S®' *** ®^ Usd «* iB «* Act ea& its 

$!f sbeu if b ? RV * i;Uifcie to «“ entire spectrum of abilities 

SSaS= t0 tae Mgh 683 c ^ete»t, High school 

rteT? ^ or left high school, those who heva 

2f ^ or "2* * “* Es »- 5 traiaiag sad retraining, persons vita 
epeef-iX eaaootdonal uissdYaategss, sad tsashsa* of office oaeuostiea 

sublet®, we the m&* groups vhich ean expect serviee frw office 
education pragraas. Office career education is provided throuRh 

1 J 8 ! ?f a ‘*® 1il S iS tesea oa th * eese er objective of tte the enrollee, 
jKlaSiisg subjeo. jaatter and practical experience, through aethoSolotar 

^tS^earoil.'*” 5 awTOpyis ' te t0 tiss lewl of instruction and the nature 

+^oi^i?^f? ti0!S -, 0f tha ® m ‘ oil ® e ' s career objective is in terms of 
boss occupations listed in tbs Bteatlonsay of Occiips^nn^i fxtlea. or 

°f f ~f *®« ! Sia 8 ■»* identified office occupations through such 
SS^S^ 818 ®, 83 ! fe 5° untin 6 Computing Occupations} Business Data 

Os®»!»fclo»s} Biling, Office Machines, and General 
S f c ? O aenp^tlons; Information Ccesaunication Occupations; 

transporting. Storing, and BecorSing? 

A °T CU ? &tl0aa:i Administrative I Management 

tjping ond Related &eupatione;. Ml acellaneouTwfi^e 
Occupations, and Other Office Occupations not elsewhere classified. 

ahe educational cycle for office occupations starts fr<® an analysis of 
the occupation and its description in behavioral terms txahsS 

t^l«b 1 «^™lS 1 ■. Pir0C f aU^eB, plseed iBt0 operation in and out of school 

er £! rlen f s 6351 reaUsti< = opportunities to 
b sad km/teage; s, then placement in the world of work, and 
cv&luabeei oa bbe basis of success oa bbo * H 9 
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A o&jor problem for office cccupe.tioaa is f ouead la teacher preparation*, 
as m educational parogma can bo no better than the teaching involved* 
OCW®® #daaatica tmjgporfcs the World of WorV by providing tmirod 

in multiple 3twl ©iasc&iion&X 

by braised tet^b^r® 3 *jt^ degree mP todagr §&rve that high 
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Ife find I activities is office occupations c^aatic^-, Wav 
t^ere "mm ssen iacraggeds State t^A issal ^^rwi&ion*®** 
pl^M-sg at all levels 5 use of surv«y»~^eoperativ@ education, youth 
activities,, programs for persons with social seeds, m& &to?s 
isc^astd eagoll .gje nt with 73© #©00 arsons retorted in office 

©cct^-tions educations 



Xt is to© soss* to expect in @h©Ia State, a p3?o|p?§i£ of education for 
dee^etl oas ^aieb uaifosm^r severs tie entire §p$tm of 
office activities* linear the nsesest of bi^ s^jor vocational education 
prograigg, service is being provided te sss&y grsupg including; ‘nigh 
s^o^l students - drofpGsxt8| youth and guilts in pa^j^aratory sa id SsSgp2n*» 
naat&ry programs, tad persona with social needs. 

Ms^r States sre carrying c&kt laudable progrgffis to help students prepare 
to enter and a drosse in office careers. lo t^o States use the &&m 
procedures &sd techniques or follow the same organisation©! path,, 
Individually, meeting with the needs of their citizens, striving to 
work out the problems of a new orientation, the States are a 

success of education for office occupations. 

* * * 



3H3RBY 3XG3 

Project Coordinator 
Bureau of Research. 

U.S. Office of Education .>- 

(Sd*D. —Stanford cniverslty, i960) 

Prcfessiccal Activities: 

Chief, Technical and Vocational Education Srs^cfc, Viet /lam. 
Chief, Vest Africa Branch, Education Division, Department of 
State 

Professional Organizations; 

American Foreign Service Association 
American Vocational Association 
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The USQS gad Research ia Teacher Btofttlon 
Dr. Sidney High 



I I&ms to ®®y a few tM.s w&z^A'&g chsut <&sr role Xn ^search 
1® ®a& la t&tetar eduessfcio&n.«in particular, office sMtusaiion. 

M of 30 * X9$5, precisely X97 proposals bed a^r^ed. 

*&•** 8®*®esala\w»® spread ^ogragt&cs^ &H tte nation. ©asy 

*tf***#NUM* 

— ww wv. wn»xj#—wi*^3iR^ Jp*. ^AJSXSB W& ^ <1 jk 

proposed tftn p^riodi the prissy tags hsw s^s^d &2X th& way free, a 
f^tr thousand dollars to ever one miXLim dollar® for stay ia&ivitaX 
P^s^sel* tew> r»®e& la ty^e of Ixmstlggfeiai aXX the way from 

like better w®ys to trela fcmi-aMX&M pcop&g (such m 
duplicating 'msMm operators ) to prop*@^® requiring thr@^ beyond 

s-shooX is ssrto to train sogtateticafeed ttchnteigrjg (m®h m 



*** Xl^tpd to occupations r^^sirtag X@ss th&s a ba^h&Xor 8 ** dogrsee. 
fhe^efors, three ;y&ars 'beyond the high school level is afe&st &g far 
, ® w * C8 & SP* Ite tore tod proposals frogs that ML all the way 
torn to siHed teilning for high school dr carats. 



H§ a very wi<& spectrum of tbe <xev&stfa.QD 6 l hierarchy. Therefore, 
^ h$£&& dlvidsd the types of projects into three primary are a s of 
occupational trailing. First are the employment opportunities. This 
branch concentrates on sponsoring research projects to see what th e 
labor force looks like, the current structure of the labor force, what 
hinds of Jobs are now short of trained people, and where the shortages 
will 11c five to ten years from now. Second are human re sources, w hat 
are the av a il ab l e h um a n resources for vocational prog rams? What are 
their sociological as well as psychological characteristics? There 
is a lot of research needed in this area, especially among some of the 
disadvantaged groups. Third are educati^najucesources. This branch 
is concerned with the training processes by "which this raw material 
would aove-othe kind of curriculum or tracing j?£0gram needed to fit 
these people an d the kinds of skills needed to jenter the ' lab or force. 

Our activities are divided into certain priority areas. For this fiscal 
priority is in the area of growth and evaluation. As you kuo w, 
in i960 we have to submit to Congress an evaluation of the change s that 
have occurred in vocational education as a result of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. A second priority area is curriculum experiments 
tion. 3&ie includes better ways of organizing currlcul ums and better 
ae®as of training people to perform specific functions. 

Some of you are probably aware that the Bureau plans an Educational 
Research Information Center to try to take advantage of some of the 
besst modem techniques of storage and retrieval of inf cassation in 
©rim* to make the findings of educational research available to 

interested people. 
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The Bureau of Research has about 100 million dollars for educational 
research* That means that by the end of five years we win have a 
half b illi on dollars worth of educational research findings* You 
can see the Importance of having a viable storage and retrieval system 
to store all -the findings as a result of this expenditure* So the 
BP!C eyfctem is on the drawing board right now and many of us are hope- 
ful that it will accomplish this Job that we must do* 

Ons of the projects which was funded for last sunnier had to do with 
^rsoimel recruitment aad u£Yelu|ia£ut* We hod progTSSS to pTvpSJS 
office education teachers for teaching business electronic data 
processing at Miami, Florida, Colorado, North Carolina, Wisconsin, and 
California. The courses offered were short, intensive tr ain i ng programs 
of ei^at weeks in length. 

We have only four or five proposals for a long-range basic type of 
research in the teacher education field and nearly all of those deal 
with problems associated with teaching the disadvantaged students la 
order to make existing teachers better aware Of their problems and 
how to handle them. 

We do not have any proposals for basic research in the teacher education 
process# We would like very much to see some proposals which get at 
some of the basic problems of recruiting suitable people and preparing 
them to teach. 

The types Of proposals we are looking for are ones chat would be a 
radical departure. An exaxgpie would be a way to train people far 
more effectively in far less time* We need something that would 
represent a real breakthrough in teacher education either across 
the board or In one segment of vocational education* Projects of 
this type, I am sure, would receive very favorable consideration. 

We are brokers in research. We are interested in groups such as 
yours— groups which are anxious to receive proposals in order to 
attack the significant problems in your own professional area. 

# * * 



MBREE STRONG 

Assistant Director 
Program Services 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, B. C. 
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C omon al l tie s of Vocational Teacher Education Programs 

Dr. Merle Strong 



Kay I begin by expressing thanks to Dr* Cook and his staff for the 
hard work , they have done in making this conference and the activities 
that are to follow possible . Several of us in the Division as well 
aa a any of the leaders across the Nation in Office Education have 
reit the need to explore in depth the strengths and, perhaps, the 
shortcomings of present teacher education programs in Office Education 
in order to chart a more effective course. This meeting and the 
activities that are to follow give promise to playing the key role 
in charting the course. Hay I again say thanks to Dr. Fred Cook 
and his staff; to Dr. KLaekstone for his foresight in identifying 
Fred Cook as a logical planner and host for the activity aa well 
as for his leadership in office occupations and last, but not least, 
thanks to Dr. High and the staff of. the Research. Division for being 
receptive to funding the proposal. 

The f ollo wing are seen as cdoofnallties in vocational teacher education 
among the various services* 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 is concerned with training for 
gainful employment without respect for traditional service categories 
such as office occupations, distributive education, agriculture, etc. 
©se same can be said of other acts for which our Office ha s a responsi- 
bility £nd for which you, as teacher educators, have a concern. 

Programs under all of the vocational education acts have as their 
goal "training for gainful employment" which is, act ually , the 
development of saleable skills and knowledge. All vocational services 
deal with tr a i nin g for occupations n 1 only within the services 
described, but for occupations that cut across one or more of our 
traditional services. There is a lot of talk about the c ombinat ion 
of agriculture and business, for example, with a good number of 
programs already in operation* 

All of our services deal with programs of various types and at various 
levels « 

high school programs 

programs for those who have completed or left high school 

adult programs for training and re -training 

programs for be socio-economic or otherwise disadvantaged 
groups. 

Vc are concerned, also, with training in the ancillary services which 
include teacher edscation, and the training of leadership personnel, 
such as, supervisors, directors, etc. We are concerned. th&trtiacfce*8 
be up-to-date in terms of practices in business, industry, etc. We 
are concerned not only with the higl school in-school program but 
with training programs under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act and the involved training programs of App£t*ckUi and' others . 



Today’s training program oust be involved with things as veil as 
concepts. Wc require the use of up-to-date equipment. Xn Vocational 
Education, there ace challenges not faced in any other areas—' we 
are dealing in areas of training in which teachers timsebes axe 
competent to be enqplnyable in the occupations for which they are 
teaching. Same of you may debate this but I m convinced that in 
order to have an effective training program, teachers moat hare & 
continued contact with business and Industry— to beep up to date on 
what's vert and what's going on. 3he use of an Advisory Cceadttce 
is a very aeigeul practice. 

We are dealing in progress for which teachers have responsibility 
for Placement . Under the vocational Education Act of 1963* there 
is an agreement between the State Departments of Education and 
the Bureau of Employment Security. Hbwever, X do not believe that 
vocational teachers can delegate the responsibility for placement 
of students. It is a cooperative activity, yes, but it is our 
responsibility. 

<te pro grass are evaluated, to a great degree, on the success es*> 
the-job of the student when he or she leaves the program. !&is 
is real evaluation— something loaedl&te and continuous. 

Another commonality in vocational education programs Is that a31 
of cur progress involve some kind of shop or laboratory type 
facility. last, but not least, our curriculum must be based on 
the seeds of sin occupation or a cluster of related occupations 
with content identified by some type of analysis. These ore sons 
of the eofiffifecnalities, as 1 see them. 

# * * 
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City &&d State Supervisor 



BESETS WM% 

Director, Business Education 
Detr&it public School* 

Detroit, Michigan 

(M.S.«*3JMversity of Michigan, 1932) 

Brofessicnal Activities: 

Jfentoer, Michigan VocationaWDechaaical Oirrleulm Coanittee 
Principle A&visoiy Cocaslttee, GEECS 

Workshop Consultant, Eastern Michigan University, Michigan 
State university, Wayne state university 

Professional Organizations: 

Eastern Business ^teachers Association 
Michigan Education Association 

national Business Education Association (Executive Board) 
North-Central Business Education Association (Executive Board) 



Office Occupations Beaebsr Education 
From a City Sapsrviior^s Point of view 

Mr. Leslie Whale 



following are sons major considerations for the preparation of 
office occupations teachers from a ext y supervisor f s point of view: 



1. DESKS* PROGRAMS 50 FULFILL *2HB m/m EBP 

mmxx changing ahd Awmmm TBitmozmicM* wimmssms. 



w nrae 



Office occupations teacher education programs oust recognise 
the impa ct of automation, the masher and varieties of oppor- 
tunities for esgplcysent , and the rapidity of technological 
improvements. 



2 f m 0V32S OSE OSPOESSCOEm FOR 95BACHSRS 1*0 SECURE 3SE MCKGHOOKD 
3HA5* m 3MEQ3 50 ADJUST 3D 2SHS m3 OP 3BS M RANGE 
CP ABUfima AND BACS02KOTDS OF «© WHO AES JHBBARXKG FOR 
US? JOBS IK (WIGS 0CCSUPA5PDNS* 



Detroit is typical cf large cities in its concern for pupils 
Uho do not respond to traditional progress. Ons approach to 
aeeting this problem is observed in the Great Cities School 
Improvement Program vhich now involves &7 schools, (tose 
schools are mostly in the central core of the prohles^rldd^n 
area of tee city vl sere achievement level® are low, students 
are overage, failure rates are high, attendance poor, and ham 
and community environments are often inadequate* 
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PROVIDE THE QFPCIROTflHJY FOR ALL OFFICE OCXOTA2XQES mCEBRS TO 
CRGAHIZB, CREASE, AID DEVELOP MATERIA IS FOR DEE WHH HEW MEDIA 
AID METHODS OF IHBTRUCiaOW. 



Office occupations teachers need to he prepared to cope with 
new media and methods of instruction such a a: teas teachings 
use of electronic laboratory equipment; programmed Instructional 
materials; demonstrating at the typewriter and other office 
machines; writing good shorthand outlines at the chalk hoard 
or on acetate rolls; sponsoring "trips that teach" to business 
and industry; sasse ness of the n'merauz reports, homeroom duties, 
cluh sponsorships, and other curricular activities that a 
definite hut unlisted part of the teaching load; and shill in 
evaluation techniques. 



REQUIRE ALL OFFICE OCQmSflCm TEACHERS TO DEVELOP EFFICIENCY 
IN THE USE <F DHB NEW MEDIA BY "HANDS-ON" EXPERIENCE* 



Shis point is closely related to the last one hut has been listed 
separately in order to stress the importance of making provision 
for "hands-on" experience for new media* It is common to con- 
front some opposition to the new media that a teacher finds 
available, hut it is usually caused by lack of first-hand 
acquaintance* 



It would seem advisable that all office teacher education 
programs should include operational experience on all mw 
media and equipment in current use* 



PREPARE 33SAG90SRS FOR ¥0GA3*I(ML WmiCMim TO HANDLE OFFICE 
COORDINA3fION AND 0©ER HESMSURBAELE IROSRAMS DRIER THE VOCMXONAL 
EDu CA33CN AST 






It is necessary to prepare teachers for vocational certif ication 
to handle the cooperative office coordination and related subject 
areas plus the other reimtamble programs under the various 
state education Jl pl*ms of interpretation 8 * of tfee Vocational 

Education Act of 1963. 

It is also necessary that the business program maintain, a proper 
balance between the (1) development of the background under« 
standing of basic business, economic concepts, an d personal 
business knowledges that are essential for all individuals, as 
this represents approximately two-thirds of our total enroll- 
ments in business education on the secondary level, and the 
(2) development of effective office and service occi^ationsX 
skills for initial esipicyasat and hopefully for advancement 
in the occupation which includes approximately ons~thir& of 
business education enrollees . Preparation for both of these 
components needs to be Included in teacher education* 
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6. IOTEARE HJSIUBSS TEACESR3 RASHER OSAR ISOLATED SUBJECT TEACHERS 

mo are SffiE dstey ASSfpSb cabamb cp SSSSE® SSHScSSE 

BUSBESS LEARNING (KNO^EEDCSeS, mta f AOTBS3JHS) CP M OTIGE 
CCCUEASJIONAL ABBA AS IQEKHP3ED BY D,O.T. TEES. 



Office occupations teachers should he prepared to select and 
to organize courses or units of instruction that depart fro* 
traditional patterns. Students say tetter prepared for 
occupations! success through teaching that presents (skills, 
job koCTfleages, job wisaaa, and acceptable work habits and 
attitudes as an intensified, integrated^ and unified whole. 

In this kind of program, there will he much less enph&sls ©a 
teaching subject matter as such, but there will be greater 
emphasis on learning within the individual. 



7 » THE IM PORTANCE CP FRCKESSIOKAL ffiAHERSHIP AMONG CPPICS 

aaSUPAJKORS TEACHERS IS UOXGA323D BY THE FOIdX^OTG CSttiSB HESS: 

To be alert to change; to develop breadth and depth prograas ; 
to utilize co mmuni ty resources; to adjust content to slow- 
learner needs; to motivate low-level achievers; to nset eiaploy- 
xaent trends and demands; to provide for continuous evaluation 
of new and on-going programs; and to develop better communi- 
cation and articulation between various administrative levels 
end the various publics to be served. 

well-prepared office occupations teacher is one who knows modern 
office technology; who can use and develop new instructional materials 
end methods; who has a rsffsanable level of tolerance for student control; 
who is flexible, creative, and open-minded to change; and who has a 
professional attitude that is conducive to the improvement of instruc- 
tion. In the final analysis, anything good that happens in the class- 
room is the result of the teacher. 



It is mandatory that our educational offerings keep in Ytune" with 
tbs ever-changing World of Work opportunities for entry office 
occupations . 



She challenge for preparation of office occupations teachers is to 
develop professionally minded individuals who haws leadership 
aspirations, abilities, and preparation, and who are creative inno- 
vators and experimental doers. 

If we are to survive in the competitive struggle for a reasonable 
amount of time-to prepare office students for entry jobs. It is 
imperative that we think wisely, plan big, sad, act promptly! 













masses bmmaseh 

State Supervisor 
State Department of Education 
Vocational Education Division 
Columbus, Ohio 

(MJl.— Ohio State University, 1952) 

Professional Activities: 

Consultant, United States Office of Education, 196$ 

Professional Organizations: 

American Vocational Association 
Delta PI Epsilon 
KASBOB (President) 



She State Supervisor and geacher Education 
Mr. Robert Baltbaser 



A state supervisor tries to s implif y the problems of teechsr education 
to a point where action can be taken on an evolutionary baslu He 
must work with State Plans, certification, approvals, stendards, a nd 
evaluation. So be looks for trends to pick up the tenor of ©ovement. 

Presently, it seems that the trends in education, and specific ally in 
Bislnems and Office Education, fall into the following problem areas; 

Content - Collegiate schools of business are moving too far H up n 
the management concept ladder in teaching content needed for 
high school teacher preparation. 

Methods - She above movement in content Is being paralleled by 

~" a ^general education” movement in liberal arts circles who 
say that it is unnecessary to learn how to teach. Examina- 
tion of almo st every teacher education undergraduate curriculum 
vill show a dearth of business teacher methods courses. 

Student Uteacher Supervision - General supervision of student 
teachers does not contribute to the development of trained 
teachers but serves only to “take attendance « n 

First-Year Jeachers «* Delegation of supervision of teachers in 
their first year of teaching should be teacher education 
oriented and controlled, yet, this crucial year is not being 
served by the colleges. 

Education for Education *s afiake - General education produces nothing 
usable | it has to be appded in the united States to some 
vocational objective. The technological devel^ssnt in this 
country precludes change, as it precludes that u&moss uses 
those developments. 

te&sjUtjye Action - At all levdls, local, state, and national, 
education is involved in ballot banes- mad: with legislators. 
Presenting a practical, political image and viewpoint is not 
always easy for educators. 



fhese problems must be translated into change, modifying, blocking, 
or sons other type of action by Business and Office Education teacher 
educators* It becomes evident that the following action Is necessary? 

1» Change teacher education to be off -campus oriented. 3Jhe 
tsacber educator must be In the field as well as in the 
classroom. 



2. It is time this country realizes that everyone does not need 

VV JM4VH 

system. 
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3* Our knowledge, following point 2, could be "stacked” on a 
spiraling approach based on need of the individual rather 
than the educational system. 

A step-by-step approach is needed whereby we identify terminal 
cut-offs at all levels for economic self -sufficiency for each 
individual. Another way of saying this is that all persons 
should be able to work at any educational level cut-off. 

5* Since the generalists seem to have control of college curriculum 
it may be the point for Business and Office educators to lead 
off ■’n a 5 -year program of teacher education along the lines 
of an internship approach. 

6. In addition to the present well-structured subject teaching 
approach given our teachers, a total program approach based 
on the needs of their students should be set in motion. 

7 • Business and Office Education student teachers should be 
supervised in their student teaching by Business and Office 
Education teacher educators. Also, this function should be 
extended to the college supervision of first-year teachers. 

8. We should examine the possibility of returning content to 
teacher education college control, or move to incorporate tbs 
technical 2-year programs currently* developing in c»ur community 
colleges or technical institutes as "pro -teacher education” 
content. After this 2-year program, selected students could 
move into the "academic' 1 college for final teacher education 
training. 

9. Department control of the content is mandatory. But, in addi- 
tion, within these departments, we must move to and 

apply psychological findings available in other areas of 
research and investigation unrelated to education, ©lie is 
not being done nor has it been done since the late "teen" 

and "twenties." 
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system, including education, Is only as strong as its weakest 
link. Business and office Education is that part of business 
education preparing persons to work in the office and clerical jobs 
vhich control the flew of Information and. records in this country 
and the world,/ The tochers of these people are prepared by our 
colleges y and the full-circle realisation that the teccher educators 
are inpetftant to the cycle emphasize what Calvin Coolidgs once saidj 
w Bhe business of the united States is business . 0 
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Consultant?* 

bowed masm (Bsgion i) 

Associate Professor and Chairman 
Division of Secretarial Studies 
Boston University 
(M.B. -“Boston University, i960) 

Professional Activities: 

Advisor, National Secretaries Association, Beacon Hill Chapter 

Professional Organisations; 

Delta Pi Ipsilon {President, gallon Chapter) 

Eastern Business Teachers Association 

Institute for Certifying Secretaries (itasining Supervisor) 

Phi Delta Kappa 



Assentation of Guidelines 

^c w^n yw^w Kn ii mwo w mb w* 

Dr* Donald Stather 



High school teachers often assert that teacher educators are impractical* 
3hey say that the average teacher educator dcesn*t know high school 
students, that he does not consider the relatively Iw maturity level 
of the high school student while training high school teachers, and 
that he is cot realistic about the high school student in terms of 
quality* Shis is often true of an educator long removed tram high 
school teaching* 

It has been ay observation that business teachers sees? to fall largely 
into two classifications* There are those who <my be rated as good 
to excellent* Tmy use satisfactory,* modem techniques of teaching* 

Ehere are, on the other hand, the sub -par teachers, those who us© 
archaic methods of teaching* The sub«psr teachers are often clustered 
within a school* It is the latter group which often complains of the 
above-noted deficiency in business educators, although the complaint 
is sometimes heard among the batter teachers as well* 

At any rate, the teachers who most need "refreshing** won*t "come to 
the well,* They won*t take the methods refresher courses. They assert 
that the refresher courses are impractical and that the business 
educator is impractical. 

How can we overcome this problem? There/ are probably mny ways* May 
I suggest one: The teacher educator, as part of his total teaching 
program, should be allowed, encouraged, or required to teach a 
subject-matter course at the secondary level once every several years. 

He could teach a regular day course or a special course t o^ered in the 
late afternoon, in the evening, or on Saturday* It could be any class 
of highschool students, but it should include average, be low-average , 
and above-average students* 





educator would get the opportunity to so© how his methods ^ork 
in; practice. He would also learn a good deal, using for his labora~ 
tory what the secondary- school teacher refers to as a ^reaX*' class. 
2&gh school teachers ©ad student teachers could bbssrv© the class in 
assail groups. If the course were offered in the late afternoon or 
In the evening, many teachers from many schools within the educator's 
geographic area could take turns observing* discussion sessions 
could be held periodically, involving the business educator, student 
teachers, and the teachers who have observed the class. 

^ practicing what he preaches, R the teacher educator could improve 
his methods courses and, at the same time, orove that he is a realist 
and not a dreamer. 



* * # 

mmm Kmm (Begion xx) 

Professor and Chairman 
department of Business Education 
Hmter College 

(Bi.]D.»«l?ew York University, X94l) 

Professional Activities; 

Chairman, Publications Committee, nati on al Business 
Education Association 
Institute for Certifying Secretaries 
Member, Delta Pi Epsilon, Research Award Committee 

Professional Organizations: 

Delta H %silon 

Eastern Business teachers Association (Vice President) 
national Secretaries Association (Honorary Member) 



j^esgatation of Guidelines 
Dr. Estelle Popham 



^problem of getting quality education has disturbed me as the 
conference has gone on, because we have so many new things to do and 
so maey problems confronting us. But, we shall have a real problem 
in the quality of education. Our Dean and Committee sent around a 
questionnaire asking us to consider a possibility of offering honors 

C ?*r?* s ln ^ ^ e P^&ents. of the college. We were to think about 
whether or not we could legitimately and feasibly give these honors 

»***«“• philosophy behind this, 

X tMnk, i^ th&t it is increasingly ia^carfcaat to have independent 
modes* fhese are coming in the better institutions. Colleges 
W to move ©ore .and more, -coward directed,- self-demlonment. 
Hdhody should be graduated with honors who cennot do independent 
studies. We were asked to make a reccsKaandation for text department 
as to 'Whether or not m could -'.offer ■ honors coursed and jusii^ 
them Xcrwr majors,- and hm it couM be worked but.' Yes. t £»' 
answer, i* i think we ear** • •• -j - - 
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Our students can make business applications in certain course 
content. Xt sight be that these will be related to the economies 
department because this is a liberal arts college and w© hmm an 
iater&egartii^ntal major. We esn do independent studies in economies 
only ©r w© can do the© in business education only, or, these could 
be is relation to any other program such as applied psychology where 
there is a legitimate affiliation. This would not be a tutorial set- 
up. There might be a seminar- shared experience. The prograp would 
be administered by & coses! ties and not just through one person, and 
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We were trying to think of things we could do: investigations of the 

jobs in our area, analysis of procedures writing, analysis of induction 
mterials, secretarial problems, studies of job aspiration by students 
in the area of ccwunications. In cy opinion, this is superior to the 
traditional classes as a means of learning. iW.--- 

X*m concerned with the total education of business teachers and not 
practitioner-level training, and I think we should not downgrade our 
education as a result of the Vocational Education Act, We should all 
be focusing on long-range training, and the real reason that. X ? m con- 
cerned shout this for ay institution is that I think this will give 
status to our department along with other departments. 
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X feel very much like the janitor in the drugstore X knew down in 
Blacksburg, Virginia. He was a very retiring little man md always 
kept in the background. One day the ph^macist and he were the only 
two left in the drugstore, and the pharmacist said to him, M X*ve got 
to go across the street. It will only take m five minute a. Will 
you take care of things while- 1 gone?* Very reluctantly, the janitor 
said, *Tes. ! ’ Wo sooner had the mn gone out the door than the phone 
ran g. A lady’s voice asked, ”Bo you have salicylic acid ia tablet 
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form? The janitor said., Lady, when X said 1 Hello, * I done t o ld you 
all I know about this place.” And when I told you that Joke, ”X done 
told you about all I have to say.” X figured if I used one minute that 
way I sight get through this talk. In my first approach to this, I 
tried to think of as many excuses as I could for not having much to 

say. I finally decided that I did not have an excuse for being stupid, 
so I Ml have to try. 

Since we said we could do something far out if we liked, I have a 
startling proposal for you. I propose that ve abolish business 

teacher edne at. - ? nn--.fi h xj» Irrjrtr 4+ ■»«.. »v..4. *r «_ > __ j _ a. _l 

*- w «vn TUM2,U * iu tJdJTJ .Jig 19 OJUCtb 

there should be no standard program of business education an d t hat 
all of this ” stuff" about listing courses should go. I’m talking 
about so many credits in this and so many credits in that, and so on. 
What we need is the kind of undergraduate business teacher education 
programs the home economics people are talking about for the mature 
adult- We need programs tailored to the needs of the people who are 
coming into them. Let’s stop talking about six credits in English, 
twelve credits in English or two years in English, Let’s talk about 
the competency in communications that we need. Perhaps some students 
won’t have to take any of these courses in college. Maybe some will 
not have to take any accounting. Maybe they already know enough to 
meet the minimum that we have set up. 

Wow where do you start with a program like this? Start where we are. 

Xt is very simple. Take one of the programs you have in your school, 
or yours, yours, yours, or anybody else’s. Add up all of the courses 
and then try to figure out what the students are getting from all 
those courses you are giving them now. You don’t have to start from 
scratch, you see . What are they getting now? Let * s see if we can 
figure It out and say, "Okay, that is what we’ll aim for... that kind 
of competency." And then let’s see if we can set up some device to 
measure how much of it they have when they come to us. It could be 
that we can cut out much of what we are doing now. There are one 
of two results from this: We either cut down the amount of time it 

takes to prepare teachers, or we can prepare much better teachers in 
the same length of time. 
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I vant to make four surest ions ■which are not innovating, but I 
thuu£ they are single, possible, reasonable, and workable. 

The prinicples of data processing—' unit record and computer pro- 
granmdng--should be a part of every business teacher educator 
program. Business teachers should understand school applications 
as veil as business applications and be confident to advise the school 
on improving records , processing on machines , and such things as 
test analysis, grading, and class scheduling. We find that this is 
easy to accomplish. 

We have already been told that teachers teach as they have been 
taught. Take advantage of this; One of the required courses in this 
program should include several units in which good programmed ine&?u©» 
tion - is provided. One course in our curriculum should be handled on 
a sound team teaching basis. One or more courses should be planned 
always to include the use of visual aids, overhead projector, or 
other aids which we expect our prospective teachers to use. One 
course should be set up on an individualised instruction basis such 
as office machines. In this course they can see how progress 
records are handled and the planning which should go with individu- 
alized instruction. 

No vocational office education teacher should be approved within a 
four-year teacher education program. Teaching experience, technical 
education, and professional education on the graduate level should 
be required for full certification. X have believed this for years, 
and X still think it is true. 

Upgrade the teachers in the field who already have degrees. A 
teacher in the field who has already graduated should meet certain 
technical and professional education requirements. Technical back- 
ground should he demonstrated either in courses having been t ake n in 
the last three or four years or by proficiency examinations. On the 
professional education side, methods and so on might be demonstrated 
by satisfactory courses within the last four years. Continuing edu- 
cation should he expected of these people to retain their certification. 
I don't know what other vocational areas have been found to be desirable 
over the years, but I request six quarter hours or a couple of courses 
each year. 



# # * 
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I was motivated this morning about the need for manpower projection 
suggested by Dr. High. I remember Michigan Bell Telephone Company 
suggesting some time ago that it would take about t hr ee times as many 
women than there are in Michigan to operate the telephone system here 
in our state. Automation and regrouping of people have helped to keep 
this industry operating. But let’s relate the foregoing to education. 

X heard recently that as many as one-half of our college graduates will 
be needed to man our classrooms in the schools at the rate of our 
present gro T ~th. I do not believe it. Therefore, I’m going to make 
these propositions. You can agree with them or not. 

The number of business teachers during the next 25 years will 
remain static . The number of business students served may triple 
or quadruple. Not all of the increase in students will be 
handled through automation. There will be added to the teaching 
profession an increasing number of educational technologists with 
job classifications yet to be identified. Yet, I suspect that these 
new classifications will cross all educational fields. 

« 

Now if the above propositions are true and if we should be working 
across all educational disciplines to develop the specialists we 
need to support us, this particular conference is probably structured 
the wrong way. We* re working from the top to the bottom in one 
field— business education— rather then across fields. You might i 
call this conference ”vert leal fragmentation” and what we need 
is “horizontal integration.” 










To identify the supporting technicians needed by business education 
of the future, horizontal integration is needed. Thus, by crossing 
fields, we will find the ccsmcon tasks in the total field of 
education on which tbs educational technologist 40b classification 
can be built. 
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Fred follows this little adage? ‘'He who thinks by the inch and talks 
by the yard will be dealt with by the foot.” That is why he has 
limited us each to four minutes. 1 , too, would like to emphasize the 
need to develop the objectives for our various programs in overt 
behaviorial terms. X believe that most of the work we do in this 
area at the present time is too general to be truly useful in terms 
of developing vital business education programs on the high school 
level and on other levels as well. I ask the question, "Why do we 
use successful completion of courses as the basis for success in con- 
nection with our program? 1 Would we not be better to base our programs 
upon the behavioral competencies we want to develop in our students 
in general education programs, office programs, and basic business 
and economic programs? To do this requires that we specifically define 
what we propose to do in overt behavioral tsrrasi develop program 
content, methods, and techniques to implement the desired behaviors 
and finally evaluate on the basis of these objectives. Meeting the 

objectives would be the basis for completion, rather than a specific 
course. 
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Second, I vould recommend that our business teacher education program 
should include at least a one-year internship. The internships might 
be handled in various ways. Arrangements might first be made with 
appropriate schools that Indicate interest and enthusiasm about an 
internship program. A master teacher, or master teachers depending 
upon the areas involved, could be employed in business education as 
veil as other areas to work with the interns within that school. 



Many of che things which we have been talking about at this conference— 
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innovating, using audio- visual aids appropriately, team ueacarng, ana 
other approaches of this kind— could be incorporated during the intern- 
ship year. Work experience opportunities could also be provided. 

The master teacher or teachers would help the intern develop himself 
for effective teaching and be allowed time to perform this function 
appropriately. A team of college consultants would be established 
and be available for consultation Consultants would represent the 
specialized areas in the program of the intern. A fringe benefit of 
such a plan would be the impact it would have upon other teachers 
within the educational system in which the intern works. This would 
facilitate bringing about appropriate change in educational programs. 

3hird, I believe we must &u a better job of orienting prospective 
teachers to their public relations role. We have done veiy litte 
in this area. Most of our activities in this regard are confined to 
cur professional ranks. We write for our colleagues, we talk far 
our colleagues, and we meet with our colleagues. We do not communi- 
cate well with the public. 

Fourth, I vould emphasize that we do something about bridging the gap 
between what we refer to as basic business education and economic 
education. As business teachers, we do a much better job of teaching 
personal finance and consumer education topics; we do a poorer job 
in the societal economics area. Both are equally important. I 
would recommend that as business educators we develop materials and 
methods that will integrate applied economics with the societal. For 
example, when we talk about personal and family money management, we 
talk about budgeting, making decisions concerning money, and related 
topics. Seldom, however, do we t ake what X consider & necessary 
step beyond— discussing how budgeting on the national level differs 
from budgeting on a personal or family level and why. T fee ayth that 
government must always balance its budget is eaamon today. A similar 
approach should be followed when we teach or talk about credit, bank- 
lag, taxation, and other basic business topics. More careful planning 
and commitment in the basic business area is needed if we are to 
improve this area significantly during the next decade. 
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last November, the President of Texas Tech said the School of Business 
^ministration vould get $4.5 million for a new building. All depart- 
ments in vbe School of ftisiness Administration submitted their 
requests for rooms and the Business Education Department asked for 14 
classrooms. In January we met with the Campus Planning Committee to 
justify these rooms. The committee understood the use of all rooms 
^ccept Room No. 12 which was called an “Office Research laboratory.” 

““V*! funotlon ot this rara “- 1 explained that on the 
^arm and in the factory, production has increased while costs per unit 
has decreased. In the office, though, this has not happened. 

Our department requested a room of 250 square feet to house equipment 
that would measure men, methods, and material in office work. 



To reduce the cost of office work, it is necessary to measure what 
doing ' j?>®“ 1 finished the presentation, there was silence 
the^he room and I didn't know whether- X had shocked them or bored 

The neut day we returned to find out whether the Committee decreased 
the number of rooms or the size of any rooms we requested. All of 
our requests were granted until we got to Room Ho. 12—the Office 
Research laboratory. The architect said, "That Office Research lab 
is 250 square feet you requested- We don't think you are asking tor 

W ?' U + f ve 550 square fee t for S £b UK Zt 
reseSch^wk." l0cati0n ir> tbe Gliding that will be better for 

The Campus Planning Committee knew about problems in the office 
iy Ca n rr: ’ wfca c 30 ®®“^exs of the Committee deal^yithi Paperwork. 

Laboratory was the only room in this building 
is which the square footage was increased from the original request. 

So, basic research about the office is an inno-mtion we should consider. 
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When we were talking here about the problems of education and the 
four-year curriculum of teacher training, it occurred to me that 
we’re trying to bite off an awfully big hunk to try to prepare teachers 
for this flexible curriculum in four years. Actually what I feel we 
need to do is to get involved in their profession. Too many of them 
accept a four-year college education as terminal education. When they 
get out to teach school, they forget that they have Just scratched the 
surface. They don’t really know a lot; they are not involved in pro- 
fessional activities; they aren’t involved in business activities; 
and they don’t know where to go for help. Their horizons are confined 
to what they have learned in four years of college. I’ve found this 
brought to ay attention Just before I came to this meeting. 

I was out supervising student teachers, and one of the critic teachers 
who was teaching in one of the school where I was assigned said, ’What ’ s 
the matter with the people at the college up there? why don’t you 
set up some meetings? Don’t you haw any meetings where I can go to 
talk to business educators?" And I thought, "% word, you must have 
been teaching for 25 years in this state, and we have more organizations 
than we can keep up with.” So I said, "Have you been to the Fall Forum 
Meeting? Well, no, she didn’t even know we had a Forum group. She 
was completely unaware that in the state of Colorado we had several 
organizations that she could have participated in. And student teachers, 
I think, are subjected to this kind of experience when they get out 
in the public schools. Tiey don’t learn about the organizations that 
they could get into either. We need involvement and tnat leads to 
communication 

A lot of teachers come in from other states. They are not trained in 
our Institutions. They might be trained in state institutions else- 
where, and we have no way of reaching them. Everybody knows that 
Colgate’s Toothpaste tastes good; we communicate this type of thing. 

But we don’t ctmanunicate the important things in our area- "the things 




that people have to know to keep current. They get out of date tco 
soon. The four-year term is too short a period. Yet, we look at the 
four-yew* system, and what are we teaching? Beginning typing courses 
are offered for credit in most of our institutions although beginning 
courses are offered at the Junior high school level and veiy few 
people can get through high school without taking a typing course, 
we continue to offer typing as a credit course in come of our four- 
year programs. If the student hasn't even taken a beginning typing 
course in high school, and he wants to become a business teacher, it 
seems to me he could take that for noncredit. The science and 
mathematics people require some kind of background in their area 
before a student can major in their curriculum, and I see no reason 
why we can't do the same. 

We talk of requirements in terms of work experience. How much work 
experience can an 18 year old or 21 year old have? I would say 
you do not need experience to teach shorthand and typing. Bfeybe you 
do to teach the advanced secretarial procedures courses, but not 
some of the skills courses, A teacher has to start some place. He 
must get his initial experience somewhere, and these basic skills 
courses might be a very good place to begin. 

* # * 
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The concern for teacher education and its improvement is a continuing 
educational problem. What shcvld be the program of teacher education? 
a g°o(j^ program of teacher education, it seems to m f should have as 
its principle, flexibility . We do know that students who 

foLLqw teaching as a career, to,m with a variety of 
4 find out what they know, and then plan a progrm 

to meet their needs. Although it Is true that & business teacher 
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should have a basic body of knowledge appropriate to his field «a jetll 
as a professional education background, he doesn’t necessarily need 
to follow a prescribed curriculum which allows for little or no 
variation. A program which has flexibility would allow for much 
independent study and experimentation, among other things. 

Flexibility should also carry over into student teaching, as a part 
of the teacher-education program. Time spent is no measure of 
competency; rather, the student teacher ought to develop certain 
agreed upon teaching competencies. Ee should be able to demonstrate 
these competencies. As an example, a student teacher should be able 
to state clearly in behaviorial terms which can be measured, the 
objectives for the course he is to teach. The achievement of these 
objectives by the students he teaches is one important way to 
evaluate the performance of a student teacher. Such evaluation, 
it again seems to me, is a much more nearly valid and reliable 
indicator of his teaching competency than is an evaluation based upon 
such vague measures as, good rapport with students, student attention, 
and the like. 

Student teachers, too, can be aided in their preparation for the 
teaching experience by proper utilization of audio-visual media, such 
as video-tape. A taped classroom session can be evaluated by ths 
student teachers under the guidance of a master teacher or clinical 
professor. Strengths or weaknesses can be noted. Suggestions for 
improvement can be made. Provision, too, can be made in a simulated 
situation for immediate practice of suggested improvements or changes 
in teaching procedures. Many other approaches which will help prepare 
the student teacher for his classroom experience can be utilized —all 
will result in gains that will be reflected in an improved classroom 
performance by the student teacher. In addition, by means of closed- 
circuit television, it is possible to observe and study live classes. 
Similar procedures to those used with the vidoo-tapes can. be used 
to analyze the teaching-learning process, again without disrupting 
the work of the class being observed. 

Another practice which seems to have mine in teacher preparation is 
training in sensitivity. A variety of interesting experiments are 
new be iris conducted in the area of sensitivity training. Out of 
these experiments should come mx^h that will be of value in increasing 
or improving 'teacher awareness of student needs and sensitivity to 
their problems. 

Another principle that applies to student teaching is the need for 
a variety of teaching experiences. The prudent teaching program can 
be improved if student teachers experiences in underprivileged 
areas (frequently our mid-city schools), as well as in privileged 
(the suburban schools). 



Tesebsr educators, too, need to have their roles more carefully 
defined. X» a vary real sense, they need to he practitioners as well 
%8 theoreticians. Hare the clinical professor &$y have ah important 
role to play. Finally, and not the least in importance, teacher 
©tea tons need to be engaged in mmmrvh. They need to have time f^r 
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such research activities, If their energies are not to be dissipated 
by the burden of & too-keavy work load. 



The foregoing comments represent only a sample of the ways that may 
help us is* our efforts tc improve the teacher education program. 



As a result of this Clinic, a series of 20 guidelines were developed 
and revised. Sets of . these guidelines were then mailed to approximately 
1200 city and siate supervisors and business teacher educators. Each 
person who received a copy of the guidelines was asked to suggest 
changes, to submit additional guidelines, and to send us names of 
additional business educators. They were also urged to participate 
in the June 1-3 National Clinic . 



MASS II-~ fiegio nal Clime s , Wint er-String » 1966 



A consultant from each of the nine B.E.W* regions presented vhe 
preliminary guidelines at & Clinic held in his region * 'They 
secured reactions fros the audience and prepared a revised draft 
incorporating the reccjmsndations fro® their regional meetings* 



Exhibit I shows the breakdown of these regional meetings and where 
£sch was held; 
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At the National Clinic, the revised guide lines were thoroughly reviewed 
and new ones were proposed* discussed* and refinsd. The participants 
decided that the final set of guidelines would be 19 in number. Plans 
were made to £dlt and disseminate the guidelines t© all city and state 
supervisors and business teacher educators in the United States. 

The following summaries give the background of the speakers and the key 
points of the speeches which they presented. 
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Executive Director 
Gregg Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York, New York 



New Challenges to the Business Teacher Bducator 

Mr. Roy Poe 



What are the challenges to business teacher training in this new 
climate of education? Let's examine some of them. 

One of the teacher educator’s greatest and most immediate obligations 
is to develop in his students an awareness of the critical changes 
taking place in the structure of vocational education. The teacher- 
training curriculum of the future must contain an analysis and inter- 
pretation of legislation affecting education in general and office 
education in particular. This is too far-reaching a development to 
he left to chance, and a one- or two-hour lecture won't do the Job. 

I visualize at least a 16-hour course in which even suwe experience 
in proposal writing is introduced. 

One of the most exciting new developments in education is research. 

Of course, we have always had research— some of it very good and much 
of it very bad* But we have never had enough research. Nov that it 
is possible to get funds for research, we can expect a great deal more 
of it* especially from the new research centers that are emerging and 
from teacher- training institutions . Not only must more emphasis be 
given to good research techniques in te.«is of the student himself 
hut an ©rareness and appreciation of the research that is being done 
by others. In other words, the student must learn how to make int^p 
Xlgetsb t-jx of good., 3 

Education no longer consists of a textbook and a teacher. We are in 
the midst of a multi-media revolution in educational materials, too. 
Business education is ideally suited to srralti -media instruction, and 
business teachers must be up-to-date on new developments in tape 
laboratories, motion picture innovations such &>? film loops, overhead 
projector improvements such as the fiipatran, television teaching, 
new teaching machines that ©re still being experimented with, programmed 
books, auxiliary booklets and kits, and so-called computer* zed instruc- 
tion. Modern teacher training is horse-and -buggy education if it does 
not include new educational media. 

Our critics maintain that business teachers do not keep in step with 
business— that their methods, machines, end materials are several 
light years behind business. They point at oar slow awakening to 
tha actuality of modern data processing, as a prime example . leaping 
teachers up-to-date- with, business is one of the great crucial obligations 













facing teacher educators today. Too m&ry teacher-training institutions 
axe poorly equipped and too far removed in miles and in their thinking 
from modem business practice. It is unthinkable that a teacher- 
training institution should be less veil equipped than the high schools 
that surround it, yet this is often the case. Teacher educators must 
first resolve to keep themselves up-to-date with business in all 
respects and then to make sure that the people they train are similarly 
indoctrinated. We know too little about the emerging new office occu- 
pations and the requirements fur entering them. Often when we do have 
money to (pend we buy the wrong machines. Perhaps one way to make 
teacher trainees aware of the changing business world for which they 
are training workers is to require some type of cooperative education 
for a teaching credential. Is it possible that graduate credit might 
be given for office experience? It’s an intriguing idea. 



Teacher trainees become teacht of shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping and not total business educators, because this is the way 
they are trained to think and they never get out of the rut. Another 
challenge facing teacher trainers, then, is to broaden the education 
in business, in economics, and the liberal arts. Broadening the edu- 
cation in business may not necessarily mean more courses but more 
effective ones. Is it possible that the accounting major* s courses 
in accounting, law, and finance should not be the office educator’s 
courses in accounting, law, and finance \ A business teacher must 
become involved in subject content as it relates to educating others 
for office employment and not merely exposed to it as a required hurdle 
to meet certification requirements. Is it possible, for example, that 
a special survey course in economics for teachers of office education 
would be much more productive than one that merely gets a student 
ready for an advanced course? 



Teacher trainers must prepare learning specialists, in terms of the 
psychological and sociological principles of learning. Business 
teachers should expect more and more to deal with reading, writing, 
and spelling handicaps; the cultural and psychological problems of 
the disadvantaged; special problems of adults; and so on. Here 
we must make it our business to know what other disciplines are 
doing and relate their experiences to our own teaching problems. 

Our teachers must be encouraged to read more widely from psycho- 
logical and educational journals and books. They must avoid in- 
sularity and become total educators. 

Block programming, cooperative education, individual progress, articu- 
lation of subject matter by grade level from junior high through 
junior colleges, the disappearance of the Carnegie unit, all call 
for a new approach to curriculum construction and greater adapta- 
bility to change. The modern teacher training institution must 
prepare teachers who think change . 

Perhaps the greatest task of the teacher educator is to bring about 
more creative ^eaching~~the desire io experiment, to be innovative, 
to find new ways to motivate and inspire learning. Creative teaching 
implies better scholarship^ an intellectual curiosity, greater pro- 
fessionalism. We must somehow find ways to get our teacher trainees 
to care enough about their profession to read widely; to continue to 
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Implications of the Guidelines 
Mr. Millard Collins 



I have had the opportunity of looking at each of the guidelines more 
than once since their first drafts last March. It is interesting to 
note, how these are formulated, how they are changed, and hew they 
revolve back to dead center, so to speak. 

ihe implications of the guidelines as I see them from the office 
situation and the business, in general, is that perhaps it is good to 
stop or pause and evaluate those things that ve knew are basic and 
those things that ve know are good in any situation. I don’t want 
to take each guideline and go to the "Hew" section, but I would like 
to Just point out a few that I feel are of value. 

I think the guideline on the English language is important. It hap- 
pens to be one of the biggest problems we are confronted with— each 
of us— and I am sure that each of you, as business teachers, will 
say that it is, one of your problems. We haven’t licked it and we may 
not be able to do so unless ve are willing to consider reading as 
important as typewriting, grammar, spelling, and everything else 
that comes into this whole communication scheme. 

Ycur guideline :.on Job-levelcompetency for teachers always bothers me. 
I don't think there is an implication here for business. I think it 
is much more important that the teacher understands the complete 
process of what happens to that shorthand, . for example, than Just 
pushing the students to get the speed J If we could expose students 
to this, business would be very pleased to know that the student 
appreciates the mechanics from the beginning of the spoken word until 
it is in the mail basket and out - -mai laHe, and, many times, eraser 
free. • 
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I think teacher curriculum development certainly has implications for 
business because we are changing, Ifeere'e an explosion of knowledge 
and there's an explosion of technology* 



teacher's Interest in and dedication to students has masy impXicfrtiions. 
X think that you people are going to" have to raise your hand end ask 
your presidents and your deans, your hoards of education and your prin- 
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just can't sit in the classroom. If you watch the science people, the 
math people, and some of the others, they're probably doing more of 
It than we are and yet we have the largest laboratory of any of them. 



fhe business teacher must also he concerned with vocational education 
and legislation. Business Is involved in many of these programs, 
either to a greater or lesser degree, and I think the business teacher 
must relate these programs to the total office and business education 
program in his community. 

Maybe there isn't anything too new in all of these guidelines and maybe 
tbs implications ere not too strong. If you go back and look at sense 
of the work that all of us have done, or if you look at a yearbook 
somewhere, you'd find everything which is included in these guidelines. 
But, the thing that is new is the fact that I see unity beginning to 
formulate. You know, some times, we get very disturbed and we have 
to work very diligently to keep from having a division. We can split 
and It takes a long time to mend a split. What I'd like to see, with 
strong implications here for business, is a united front and a oneness 
of purpose. You have different functions and different avenues 
through which you'll go| but you still are. training people for the 
world of work. 
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2® - ggtlQPS Qf the, Pr oposed guidelines 

1 ' ~ 

Dr. Donald Tate ^ 



see “where we rosy he leading out’s© I ves by concentrating on education 
for office occupations, rather than by viewing the whole of education, 
we can first review a definition of business education. 

The definition referred to has been developed through the years. The 
definition embodies a philosophy of business education. Business 
education defined: it consists of three parts*— a foundation based on 

basic business, office education, and distributive education* Proa a 
series of individual courses, we have developed curriculiuos reflecting 
the philosophy embodied in the definition of business education. 

Looking to the future, hr. Tate predicted that more business teachers 
will be teaching economics courses, provided other states follow the 
pattern being establishec- in California^ that more senior courses in 
general business will be tspght; and that more accelerated classes in 
business will be taught. The senior aftd the accelerated classes will 
enroll both business and nonbusinass majors. Also predicted was more 

cooperation between distributive education and other segments of business 
education. 

In total, more of the overall philosophy of business education will 
be practiced. 

How can we build on the gains made in business education? By 
continuing with the unified direction experienced in the Clinics 
for Office Occupations. 

What are some of the weaknesses in business education? A primary 
weakness lies in the relationship of the business teacher to his 
business community. Too many business teachers are insecure in the 
presence of businessmen, for they don't speak the businessmen's 
language . They can't give advice that businessmen expect of 
experienced high school teachers. This shortcoming may become more 
acute as ve send more coordinators of office education programs out 
to find work stations for their students. For business education to 
move forward, we must command the respect of the businessman. 

A word of caution for the wpecialized endeavor, such as the Office 
Occupations Clinic. When a set of guidelines for one segment of 
business education is developed to the exclusion of other segments, 
business education may find itself winding up with only skill 
teachers interested in office education and may find only these 
programs remaining in high schools. 



What can business education do to continue its improvement? More 
business subject matter should be offered to undergraduate and 
graduate business teachers. Business teachers should be taught . to 
assume more leadership in activities such as Junior Achievement. 
Teachers should be taught how to form a corporation, how-to market 
a simple product, and how to dissolve that corporation at the end 
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IgPSct o£ Vocational Education Act Upon Office Occupations 

Teacher Education 

Dr. Bruce Black stone 



The impact of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 upon teacher 
education in support of the office occupations can best be illustrated 
by the fact that you are here today. We live in a rapidly charging 
• world. . .a world which is changing both in degree and in kind. Provid- 
ing teachers to support instruction in office occupations is a major 
task. ..a task which must be met at multiple levels of Instruction, 
and in multiple clusters of office occupations. 

The Vocational Education Act has had an impact in that it is new 
possible to provide support to teacher education from State/local 
and Federal funds* It is possible for a state, if permitted by its 
State Plan, to buy the services of an institution, school, commerical, 
or professional group to provide specific learning experiences for 
specific persons taking them from a specific spot on the educational 
continuum and . delivering them to another prespecified spot on the 
continuum. Instruction in support of Office Occupations Education 
must be specific and related to predetermined objectives. There is 
jkjv, for the first time, a demand for evaluation of the effectiveness 
of methods" instruction. - 

A significant impact from the Vocational Education Act will he found 
in recognition that there ere certain different things about instruc- 
tion for office occupations. Office Occupations Ofeacher Education 
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, 2 ? ^^tlonal isaucatidn &ct bf I963 . (jffiee Ocbupationa Teacher 
^caft*on»s purpose is to support the total sp&ctrum of office ----- 
occupations education programs as defined and established by the ivies 
*! 8 ^ticas Sensing programs under the Vocational ifflucation t 
of 1963. In this program the emphaei s is not upon the teaching of 
subject a, such as shorthand., typewriting or bookkeeping, but is 
rather upon the preparation of a person to enter and advance in an 
office occupation • This changes the orientation of teacher tv*aini nflp 
and some of its supporting methodology. 7 - 

We cannot do the sptne things in *he same way and say that we are 
doing a Job of office occupations teacher education. We must apply 
the same approach to the occupation of ’’teacher of office occupations 

education as we will apply to any of the other major occupational 
classifications. 

start from an analysis of office occupations teaching at each 
o its JSiutiple levels* -high school* .post-high school. . .Junior 
college. . .private business school. ..military schools. . .MEEA, and 
many other specific institutional levels. Once we have described the 
occupation in behavioral terms of specific performances and knowledges 
en 30cia ^ arM ^ background skills and knowledges, we have the 
problem of translating these objectives.. .because that is what they 
become... into the language of the educator. We must develop standards, 
?!^ 0 k 4 S ^ materials, to effectively lead our prospective teacher 
**”“* career objective statement to successful achievement of his 
requisite activities as a teacher of office occupations. 

?? Ce r? ^ 5 * what the student needs to know, and have planned how to 
give him the appropriate learning experiences, we must “ run him 

through the program using the most effective educational procedures 
possible* 

Certainly one of the most important aspects of a teacher education 

program in the office area is that of a realistic “practical 

experience, that is in this case, a realistic cadet teacher 

*S? rience as wel1 as a realistic period of time on the Job in an 
office occupation. 

k * r r*® f^dent lias completed his learning experiences he should 
® et B teaching Job in the area and at the levc/i tor 

i traine ^; flnal step in this teacher Education 
5 r^w i ? folio-* up the new teacher and see if, in fact, he can 
do what he is supposed to have learned. .that is, to be able to teach 

we ^ 1 - * he een > we have a positive feedback and do not 

"c^-TS"^v.^ 7 „ 0 ^f geS ' ‘ ,if \ on the other hand, there are significant 
Jfl? “* -eeching, ve must reexamine the teacher education 
which has been provided and perhaps make major change s 

ateitetonce in office occupations teacher education and 
♦-f . 1 *. 88 e 4 uea t ies teacher education. Most business education teacher 

lead m t0 “eeting of state certification requirements. 

In Office Occupa^oas Teacher Education a person may qualify under the 
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StatePlan, and yet not, qualify for. high school certification. It is 
alvays Important to remember that we serve, many levels of instruction. 
Offlce Occupatlons Education is HOE HIGH SCHOOL aEDXUfy'.ttid. its 
supporting teacher education must not be restricted to this area. 



Ctar responsibility for teacher preparation for office prog ram s is 
greater and more clear than ever before. We must provide for multiple 
levels of instruction.*. » We must accept the frame of reference of 
vocational education in our teaching procedures. .We must maximise 
i ^ instruction, even i.f this neons the de'^elopiuent of 

*css Wo 4-5 year, degree-oriented teacher preparation programs. (In 
some areas an Office Occupations Teacher Technician may do as veil, 
or maybe better than a 5-ycar degree-oriented graduate. } 



We must build upon the abilities which the candidate brings to the 
teacher preparation program. . .we can no longer afford the luxury of 
a lockstep, prescribed, "from start to finish" teacher education 

We u?^r S 0 * - lnter eSted in the number of semester hours... or 
^ * ,WB M INTERESTED IN GETTTHG THE PERSON ON THE JOB, WELL 
PREPARED, AS RAPIDLY AS POSSIBLE. 



new ^°ro© I s loose in the field of business teacher education. This 
force, office occupations teacher, preparation, is identified, restricted 
and must follow prescribed actions which may or may not be familiar 
to k?? in ® 8S educators. Office Occupations Teacher Education can 
provide facilities, equipment, staff, research, and other anclllaiy 
services to state approved teacher education programs. A strong 

< n SUp ir rt of °?* icQ Occupations Education is the beet friend • 
that Business Education Teacher Education can have. There are 

Y*? 3 in v hich an Office Occupations Teacher Education can be 
established on preservice and inservice bases. The State Plan for 

®^ ca 3 ion ^Provides the basis for any authorized Office 
Occupations Teacher Education program. These can be by contract 
f r specific services and they must be reviewed each year. 

There wiU be a continued impact of Office Occupations and its 

t f* 0 5 e r Preparation programs. New people and new objectives 
must be involved in office occupations education. Facilities, staff, 

f^ d e ^ pci f nt ^ be maA& available to provide the tools necessary 
to do the teacher education Job. J 

We must determine what needs to be done, set it up in appropriate 

S'aSSF * »«t be SC 

self-evaluation of our teacher training programs and also to have 
e I? 1 v? 4 i v n c 2 nducted others in terms of criteria which they 

of the purpose of this meeting is to provide guide- 
Ip j^+ S 2f Vh0 ^v 1 eval,jate our program and have a set 
^uoltlon p^^ 0 ” 0n “ MCh t0 Judge ***» ^“Patior* Teacher . 

It se^s reasonable to assume that our teacher preparation programs 
be * tep ln content methodology and wlU support^ 

° ff «+ occupations education program for all 
who want, need, and can profit from it. This is our challenge and 
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Implementing the Guidelines 
Mr. John Pendery 



I am delighted and feel highly honored that Dr. Cook and you folks have 
permitted me to he here at both sessions of the Office Occupations 
Teacher Education Clinics at Wayne State University. 1 have enjoyed 
every minute of the two Clinics. It is the first time that X have hs n 
the opportunity to work with many of you. 

At the opening session, Roy Poe commented that we in the field of 
business education have been sitting in the chimney comer while other 
fields of education have been dancing in the halls ifl their fancy 
slippers. He indicated that the Vocational Education Act gives us the 
opportunity to come out of the chimney comer to participate in the 
dance, the music for which is being furnished by fur, is from the 
Federal government. 

One of the things that bothers me is how we are spending some of this 
money that has been dropped in our laps. Few of you have been associated 
with business education any longer than I have. I can remember thirty- 
five years ago when we were doing all we could to Justify business 
education because of Its personal and social values. Since that time 
the pendulum has swung widely from personal values to vocational 
values, back to social values, and now the greatest emphasis ever on 
vocational education. The time we have spent in these two Clinics 
has been directed to vocational values of business education and the 
tr&ioiog of vocational business teachers. In fact, any reference to 
programs emphasising the broader values has been discouraged because 
the Vocational Education Act pertains only to vocational business 
education. 

Even l-xore the passage of the Vocational Educational Act of 1963, there 
was a definite trend back to greater interest in training high school 
students to earn a living on graduation from high school. It took four 
or five years following Sputnick for parents and school admi nistrators 
to realise that all students had neither the desire, the interest, or 
the money to go to college. Enrollments in business subjects were 
increasing tremendously before the passage of the Vocational Education 
Act. Mich of this increase was due to more students in the high schools. 

As I participated in these Clinics I couldn't help but think that people 
on the outside, reading of the things we have done here, might think . 
that we in business education have never had any guidelines before . We 
know that this is not true because many of our business education 





associations, including the National Association for Business Teacher 
Education, have established many guidelines that have served us well* 

A comparison of these guidelines with what we have recommended in these 
Clinics show that many are not new. We have retained the good and hav e 
added much to the proposed guidelines. Sere are a few of the guidelines 
that I think stand out above the others. 



The first is the recommendation that -both teachers and students should he 
exposed to actual office procedures at every opportunity. This experience 
is accessary with the constantly changing procedures and nractic^e 
resulting from new office machines and data processing methods. 

She second is that our teaching of business subjects must include more 

understanding of business systems. I believe the guideline as proposed 

i f J »? ndei,fftan ‘ ?Able to “ay not be directly connected with the 

office administration program . 

S^ideline of importance in my opinion is the recommendation that 
there be beater coordination of programs in Junior colleges and community 
colleges with four-year colleges to encourage more people to enter more 
advanced training for business and business teaching* 

The fourth guideline of great importance is the recommendation that 
teachers who are already in the classroom must use every facility 
available to keep up to date on what is happening in the business office. 



2be fifth guideline that may have a greater impact than same others is 
that all business teachers have an obligation to teach not only the skill 
subjects but also the related areas that develop in every class. An 
understanding of business operations is Important but teachers must use 
every facility available to help students find areas of great interest 
and potential and to help each student develop to the fullest capacity. 

Jfy” fin&x suggestion is that we take advantage of opportunities opened 
to us by the Vocational Education Act, not Just to be spending money, but 
to develop the best programs possible to prepare people for the top 
jo s in business offices. With office production costs increasing# 

businesses will be demanding employees who are more efficient and with 
greater skill. 
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Professional Organizations; 

ABeriean Chapter, International Association of Business 
Education (President) 
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Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Business Education Association (President) 

Gregg Teachers Association 



Implementing the Guidelines 
Dr. Herbert Tonne 



^L SU ^Tt"f i ° n /f„ L ' * es of OODf erencee in which judgments were 
Bae, revised, and then after more discussion again revised is an 

r task ; It, therefore, seems ^ser tolSe’a soS- 

rent approach to reviewing the guideline study in business 
teacher education by considering major alternates. 

A possibility that deserves further consideration is the idea of 
eliminating all formal requirements for teacher certification and 
requiring a series of tests in subject matter, and in teaching 

s Zt ? as * ried ' fre 9« e ntly, In many other countries. 

, eliminating the red tape of oou-ses, waste of 
time involvea in listening to irrelevant lectures, and giving the 
full recognition to the variety of learnings achievS in ^yday life 

d f 1 ® aa ' vanta 8 e is that no test can measure all the abilities 

o^Sfe do ^ e w’ + h involved as they are in the ndnutia 

„ d °, not have the self-discipline to do the studying by them- 

not’fit f0r SUch *“ examination. Finally, it does 

Job Spe^ American pattern for preparing for professional 

Beverthelsss, techniques of measurement for teacher competency should 
te developed, either through the state education &p^S^ or bS^ 
through some central agency whose judgments are accepted by the state 

T'T'* 6 “1“ for Se recruitment^ 6 

* teachers. There are a considerable number of highly 

qualified persons available who, if they can prove competent to an 
rg zed shortcut, would be valuable business teachers. 

Another widely suggested procedure for securing adequately trained 

S^e^e 8 T2" 

,? British have made extensive use of this technique. 
Well qualified, cultured men and women in office work are invited to 
become business teachers. They take a pre-service traS^rL L 
the summer and become probationary teachers for one -seas. If thev 
show classroom competence, they take two in-service ‘summer p^oSms 

T^r™*** Ucsa9ed - H ° f°™al school traini^r 

tot initiated. Many of these teachers 
were uigniy ccapetent school masters. 
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33)6 State of Cslifonii^ has tcyed vltb the Idea of csrtifyingj as 
business teachers, liberal arts college graduates who have given 
evidence of adequate ^ob experience without requiring any education 
„ at least at an initial basis* Serious deficiencies can 

develop in the use of this procedure. Job experience is necessarily 
lizaited* An office worker may be thoroughly competent in his job and 
still not know the gamut of job service required for teaching* 

Saoe combination of testing, job experience, and courses on the basis 

of school courses seems to be a best combination. The standard American 
system of determini ntr cconnetAnfw *v»»* +^o/*Vi-» *Sf+ Vi%a<(MAAA ** 

- - — -v — wwvw B "0 wo V9 UQ(D 

been to emphasize courses as an evidence of competency* It would be 
most unwiee to discard this procedure as a major basis for selection 
unless we have proved alternates. &xch wiser is a modification to 
supplement courses. 



The guidelines that have been developed in business teacher education in 
Project should help tea c her educators materially in approving their 
course work by innovations in job experience, testing, and programmed 
learning. Alternate procedures for the traditional pattern for teacher 
education in business should be considered supplements, rather than 
substitutes to the traditional pattern, for while the traditional 

pattern has weaknesses, it also has major strengths which we need to 
cherish and preserve. 



* * * 



PHASE IV — Editorial Committee. June 4-6. 1966 



An editorial staff consisting of the Project Director, Dr. Fred S. Cook, 
aid three Consultants- Dr. J. Curtis Hall, Dr. Frank Larham, Dr. James 
Jfermas— reviewed and revised the guidelines which were developed at 
the National Clinic. The editors also considered suggestions which 
were received from the mailing to the 1350 business educators. These 
guidelines were then submitted to two professional editors for additional 





SOGGESM) GUP 5 BUHBS 



Every city end state ‘business education supervisor and every business 
teacher educator in the United States received at least one draft of 
the tentative guidelines, and, in most cases two draft's An earnest 
attempt was m ad e to secure their written comments as well as their 
active participation at the I.E.W. regional meetings and the Rational 
^ 3 . 1 nic« jk total of 323 business educators participated in the develoja* 
sen v of these guidelines, either by submitting written suggeLtions or 
by attending one or -more of the regional or national meetings* 

5 . r * c • . 

Ro attempt lias been made to list these guidelines in any priority. In 
other words. Guideline 15 is as important as (h&telinTl. However, 
the system for classifying the guidelines is: 

A. Specialized Education ? Guidelines 1, 2, 3, h 

Professional Education: Guidelines 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, lh 

♦ 

C. General Education s Guideline 15 

Institutional BesnonsiMlity : Guidelines 16, 17, 18, 19 

Tb&oe guidelines are suggestions for action. Shey describe the qualities 
and competencies which these teachers Should possess as well as the 
processes for achieving these goals.' 



\ 
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Guideline 1 



1 



2 




BUSINESS /EMINXSTRATION CON3EN3? 



WHHP: 



A teacher should understand how the American business system 

functions and how a firm operates within this system. 

* • 



mti 



To prepare students for work In office occupations a teacher 
needs a broad understanding of economics and business adzzlnis* 
tratiaa* 

Bislna ss la placing increasing emphasis on a total-systons 
concept in which, each job is identified by its function and 
Its relationship to the entire operation* Thin concept 
emphasizes the plaining, organizing, executing, and evaluating 
of the management and operational functions of business. 



BUSINESS ASMUSfXST RATION Cd^N"^»Soiiie suggested ways of achieving 
the objectives of this guideline iisslude,* 

1. Hequlring a sequence of courses In business and economics* 

* 

2* Emphasizing concepts rather, than specific facts throughout 
the program* 

3* Using the project and. the case study 1 method* 

t 

a J 

4* Providing opportunities for work study and field experience. 



\ 
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30B~lSm OOMPBTBBCy 



^ 8 k®&3.d^have jcfe«*level coiEpcteneiea in those 

that he teases and should tmderatand how tfcese 
business^ 0 ^ raeilitGte ^ administrative functions of 



A teacher is tetter cantoned H» te^ch thOwe uHnia V 

understands and is able to do hiwsif . 9b 

2 nd attitudes into a satihfactbryt^^ ^ttera^* 
“*!* f? 88068 *** occupational c^tenciorSd^ 
understanding of the administrative functions of business. 



^^S. < ^S^ r "r S0Bie ^^Qstcd tmys of achieving the 
objectives of this guideline include; ^ e 

1* Providin ® ^PtPJWiate classroom experiences. 
a * l^^toieer 10 ^ 01 ^ 06 e5q?erience 111 wsll-e«ulppe4 

A ' ,, ^ * 

3. Piwldlng ourt-of-eehool office at awlon oe. 

*' ^ **Vv, ? *, ‘ r* „y t% , ^ 

Requiring competency in conducting job analyses^ 




Guideline 3 

HBZA2ED SXSERXSRCB 



WBltf. 



«♦!?!£*** «lwu3A have *olAt$d <feei#M>loaa 3 . exjwrllence in 
oftid 0 # wspervitory, or manogenent poaitioo* ; 



tttt u.nwtttt to, gBMWul- 



HOtfj 



ISttBD 



nMe*» 



ooblertng ® r 

1 * fwv«W6 «q»wi«*4 vo^ ■ 

2. Acquiring part.tlm «a* tvtUtlti work ii a re gular jab; 
3* ®»tag coojeratiye vorkefcudy , 



4. 



■ 1 , 
A « «■ - - M\Vv 



*kl Mw for experienced teacher* to 



S^jp^jffioe oco^op expcSenee. 



.'\V V 
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Guideline k 

CSAHQWj CeflPICE 0CCUFAKC36 



WHA3P: 



A teacher should be o wore of the c h a ngin g natuce of the 
eececoy sad should understood the effects of change co 
««e preparation needed for off lee occupations « 



Wit 



pongee in the economy sod business effect the skills and 

toe offt P? .«• wsMity «th 

whioh these change* art taking place denude *fc*t they be 

expeditiously reflected in the cur?iculixa« 



BCWi 



9P 1 *® OCCWPAIKMB— Soae suggested wye of achieving 
the objectives of this guideline include* 158 

an opportunity to keep abreast of 

*?<**&€ change as indicated in such 

£5®* M “•J 8 ®*®** 0 * aagasines, census reports, 
and economic reports, * 

^ Participate in business, civic, and 
professional organisations. ' 

3 ‘ < W*tunitiee for teachers to attend special 

eeMioS?' te4Cht ‘' clinioe, in»aervioe progress, and mum 

k ' *«®ar«te with stats ead local 

?! ? f . 4u c>t . lan “* teaebar education inatitutiom 

into ^ S! 1 ? 8 i!!®!” 5 ! 5 #uev *y*» follow-up Studies, and 
interviews in the business community e 



6? 



o 





Guideline 5 



I 



DEDICATION TO EDDCAHOIf 



ms?* 



A teacher should base ejqperienees that viu develop 
a&tope&'b in and dedication the education of 
students for occupational proficiency* 



ESI: 

effectiveness of a teacher depends upon his 
dedication to the education of his students* Xh&t 
dedication oust he founded upon a conviction that 
*h«fc ho teaches is vital to their welfare* Wtee ooA 
this dedlcation # he should be able to prepare then 
nore effectively to enter an office occupation* 



mat 



TO EDDCAHON— Some suggested nays of 
achieving the objectives of this guideline include: 

1* Recruiting teacher educators vho demonstrate 
dedication to and enthusiasm for ^hat they are 
teaching* 

4 

‘v > r - i t / * i 

t * ( r^ a and selecting prospective teachers 
iawcugft communication vlth high school teachers 
and counselors* 



!S?^+ n6 Perspective teachers to participate in 
student and teacher organisations* 

rtaaeat teachers to attend hi# oqlwoX 
faculty meetings* 






Guideline 6 



i-XEARNING PROCESS 



A teacher should have an understanding of and competency is 
the teaching-learning process. 



2he skills of teaching and of creating positive claeerooa 
leaning ^situations s&y be rvd%y developed only when they 
are eased upon an understanding of sound psychological 

Therefore, so understanding 
*ad at the principles vhich facilitate 
learning is a prerequisite to oaxinm teaching effectiveness. 



MJCSTO-IEAFIflllG PROCESS— Some suggested ways of achieving 
the objectives of this guideline includes 

1# ^^k?ilf fit *f re " , 2 ervlce oat P erie « I « utilising a variety of 
aching procedures, including large-group and small* 
group instruction, team teaching, and olcro«» teaching. 

2 ' f^oviaing oMortuaitieB for leaning experiences with 

rsswsss* 6roupa ttoou8b fi#M trip * «* 

3 * 8eh001 gating center# in developing, . 

administering, correcting, end interpreting taste. 

4. Providing opportunities to observe end pertlclpetc ln 
current research ectivttiea. 





xhsthuctiokal procsdurib 



Guideline 7 






0 



K^S S 8h Si a be Z 0 S^ e f in t b * me °- ^^etional 

^Sf^d'coneStsr Chnl<1UeS te dw ^«S office 



only what to teach hut how he 

^at'todi^J^ 043 <5cveiop ekus * «* le«»a cwceste. 

le 5° BOre emotively when a var iety of 
J re used* Consequently, a knowledge of vhat \ihAn 
®od how to iiso DUlti«s6nsory devices will +a 4 * ^ 

teacher effectivenees. * 1U help 1 >Wmm 



^^^“Jrt^instrnctton, come; nfclonel sodlo-vimal 
materials, and all other new teaching; Ideas. 

2 . Bewirias participation in organized exper ts - 

to identify procedures, media, and 

*» developing skills £nd concept. ^ ^ 8 ® prws * t * 

3* Retiring attendance at dieisonstratioiia „■> , 

«* *“*»» - »ssn„i4%xss.. 

** ''^crlKinatlcn in the selmtloti .~i UM nf 




Guideline 8 



cuRRicuiiJjM 



A teacher should understand the principles of curriculum 
and course development* 



Ifcere should he a systematic way to prepare students to enter 
office occupations* An understanding of the principles of 
curriculum and course development will help teachers develop 
appropriate plans* It is especially Important that s uch 
planning he based upon an identification and analysis of 
the office service functions* 



CQSRICCLvT! DliVBIOPMENT- -Some suggested ways of achieving 

the objectives of this guideline include: 

1* Requiring teachers to study the principles of planning, 
constructing, using, cad evaluating currlin&ans* 

2* Providing opportunities through case problems and through 
participation oa curriculum committees for practice in 
the development of curriculum and course content* 

3* Providing an opportunity dor teachers to become famili ar 
Hth and to use the metionary of Occupational titles as 
a basis for curriculum and court :avelopment. 

4* Helping teachers identify the levels of competency in 
behavioral terms required in office occupations as a 
basis for curriculum and course d&veXcpsent • 




Guideline 9 



mmcwtps op vocational otcaerw 



WHAT: 

A teacher should understand the principles and philosophy of 
vocational education. 



WHY: 



Vocational education is an isportant aspect of the total 
educational program* It consists of a variety of speci al ized 
fields* one of which is office occupations. It is important 
that a teacher in such a specialized field understand the 
scope and role of vocational education. 



HCW: 



PKERCIPr.ES OF VOCATIONAL EKICATKHf-Soae suggested ways of 

achieving the objectives of this guideline includes 

/ 

1q Providing opportunities for conssunication between teachers 
and representatives of different vocational fields. 

2* Requiring teachers to participate in professional 
organizations related to vocational education* 

3. Reading and studying State plans and Federal legislation 
for vocational education. 

4* Helping teachers to meet and work with local State 
directors of vocational education and, with regional 
national H.E.T7* personnel. " 



Guideline 10 

MKWitOHOK, atPEBDOTMTIOT, AMD WmRCS 



mat 



W8t: 



HOW: 



<n^f?^, Eh0Uia «na»8taaa^ appreciate, and keep abreast of 

^J^toentetion, research in education and 
in office technology. 



teacher preparation should Involve the development of tools 
for discovering research evidence, welg^ntT^el^a^ a nd 
developing concepts, values, tentative judgments* and general!* 
to JSf** ^LllDgness and ability of teachers to innovate* 

S* 1° use ^^arch results are essential to 
viable office education programs# 



A® R£3EARCS— Sooe suggested 

irajw of acaieving the objectives of this ^dellaclnclude : 

1 * ^°I ialns *“ toderetandiag of survqr research techniques 
as a weans of securing infamaties about the 
aature of office occupations. «n«wu!g 

2 * ae^rart to undertake classrode experiaentation 

as a pare of their education programs. 

3 * pra ? lce *» toe interpretation, evaluation, and 

application of research findii^a, 1 

4 * ^ ^^M lng toachers to report' the results of their 
P^Scetio** 811 * es ® er * a »tttations in professional 
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Guideline 11 



SHJDEN3? XEACHXKB 



SHAT: 



h vcwzuvr 



%- A * - 



khwi u we DTOueai* wacning apnnc ncc an me 

occupational program for Which be is being prepared to 
teach. 



SHY: 





Student teaching experience Is vital to the preparation of 
teachers* Yhis experience should provide the prospective 
teacher with the opportunity to relate his previous learning 
experiences to the occupational programs in which he will 
teach* 




HOT: 

STlEfiSR TBAdHUftJ-»SoB>e suggested ways of achieving the 

objectives of this guideline include: 

# , 

1* Assigning student teachers to competent teachers who 
are enthusiastic about student teacher progress* 

2* Providing supervision of student teachers by a 
qualified specialist in office occupations teacher 
education* 

# 

3* Requiring the student teacher to participate in and 
become fa milia r with the total sdheol program* 

4* Assigning student teachers to teach only in those 
classes in which they have demonstrated competency* 






o 

ERJC 





Guideline 12 




BEIA3?IOK0HIP «C0 TCEAL EttJCATIONAL HUX2RAH 






A teacher should understand the relationship of the office 
occupation program to the total program of the school and 
other educational agencies » 



WST: 

A teacher will he more effective if he understands the 
relationships among the various programs in his school and 
in other educational agencies. This knowledge will help 
him to see how his office occupation program relates to 
other programs, how other programs contribute to office 

occupations , and how all programs contribute to the education 
of students* 



HC Hit 



mimomsxp to total smcjmomL huxs&m— so® suggested 

ways af achieving the objectives of this gaiSeldae include: 

1. Encouraging the teacher to volunteer hie services for 
community responsibilities , especially to curric ulum 
and accreditation committees. 

2. Encouraging attendance at faculty end hoard of education 
meetings* 

* 

3. Developing team teaching projects that cut a cr oss 
departmental lines* 

. ^ _ * 

h. Requiring visitations to cither community agencies • 



/ 




Guideline 13 




1 



VABYBfG ABILITIES 



mx t 




varying needs, abilities, and agos* 



KHT: 



Ihe diversity of educations! opportunities and jbb 
requirements is asking office occupations pr egemm 
available to a variety of persons* They include 
the- gifted, the average, the slov learner, the 
economically deprived, the culturally disadvantaged, 
the young, and the old* Therefore, the teacher oust 
be able to diagnose and understand the learning problems 
of these individuals* / 



VARYXRG ABILITIES— Some suggested vays of achieving the 
objectives of this guideline includes 

1* Providing instruction In the theories of Individual 
differences* 



2* Providing laboratory experience? to help teachers 
recognise the effects of these individual differences 
on the learning processes* 

3* Providing field experiences vith students of varying 
abilities and levels of aspirations* 

K Providing experiences that will help teachers identify, 
diagnose, and develop educational programs for. students 
of varying needs and abilities* 



EOW: 



ERIC 







o 



Guideline Ik 

0WW9C® AMD C0DRBEUQ6 



A teacher should be prepared to assist students who are or 
night be Interested In office employment as a career 
objective to make appropriate educational and vocational 
Choices? 



She field of office employment offers & wide range of jobs* 
Because all students cannot b© successful In ell office 
jobs, a teacher should be able to help each student select 
the program best suited to hie interests and abilities* 



CRQ&A9C5 AMD CCCBSSJQIS— Some suggested ways of achieving 

the objectives of this guideline includes 

1* Providing teachers with the opportunity to loom about 
the procedures end techniques erf educational and 
vocational counseling* 

2* JhmiXiariaing teachers with published occupational 
guidance materials and information about opportunities 
in the office occupations* - 

3* Providing teachers with the opportunities for co un s elin g 
students, both individual an& by groups, about their 
vocational and educ&tional plans* 

4* Eelping teachers develop a knowledge of job entry require* 
meats through community surveys, foUou-wp studies, and a 
study of the Dictionary of Occupations! Titles* 




Guideline 15 



tt&ns&AXi mscmc w 



A teacher should have a general education* In addition to 
specialized preparation. 



A teacher may relate more effectively to his total environment 
if he has a general education in addition to bis specialized 
preparation* General education (uhieh includes such discip lin es 
as bduvioral sciences# humanities# natural sciences# 
mathematics# physical health# and communications) Should h >lp 
to ohannel his ^fftellectual capacities to the goal of sslf- 
realisation and responsible citizenship# and into those 
atacMpllZfaments generally ^cepted as the narks of an 
educated person* 



GBURK& £DUUASDICSf-«Soae suggested nays of achiev ing the 

objectives of this guideline include* 

4 

1* l&rhlng vith those responsible for general cessation in 
development of subject matter, techniques, and media 
through vbich general education c o nc epts can be learned* 

So Providing opportunities for teachers to develop ideas 
for themselves in small groups# in class discussions# 
by oral and visual stimulation# by reading source 
materials# and through independent study# 

3# Providing a variety of course selections and specialized 
services planned to meet particular needs and goals of 
teachers# 1 — 

fc# Using community resources such as libraries# museums# 
and social and cultural agencies as a basis for 
enrich Ing the general education program. 



Guideline 16 




w-amme uwcmow 
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WHAT; 



A teacher education institution should cooperaw irith other 
agencies in providing in-service education for teachers of 
office occupations* 



All profession require that their wesfeers ccsstiasig learning 
afte^ the Initial period of preparation* 3&ia requirement 
is especially inportsnt for the office occupations teacher* 
because technology in tow business c ^bd education Continue 
to change et an accelerated pace* In-service programs 
provide an effective tey for the teacher to keep up "to 
date* 



BOffi x 

nr-SERWCB a»CA®IC»--Soi*e suggested ways of achieving the 

objectives of this guideline include: • 

1« Pu blis h in g newsletters that include su&Bnriea of recent"" 
research*' - ' 

2* Assisting in the identification and preparation of special 
instructional aaterie&e. 

3* Establishing instructional materials centers available 
to teachers in &e field* 

• “ a s * 4 ^ ** ' , 14 ' J 

*•. Pr ? vl4i ®« assistance to teachers in designing, funding, 
and conducting cooperative rdsearch projects* 




f 



Guideline 1? 



EQUXPJ3T 




A teacher education institution should have u^-to-date office 
machines laboratories and facilities* 



war: 



Modern offices are placing increasing emphasis on labor-saving 
machines* teachers must know how to operate these machines 
and -relate them to office procedures if they are to teach their 
students effectively* therefore, teacher training institutions 
should provide leadership by equipping office machines laboratories 
with those business machines that require special knowledge or 
training* , 



2qiUIPHWT--Sa^ suggested ways of achieving the objectives of 

thin guideline includes 

!• Providifig adequate budgets for equipping office machines 
laboratories ^Shorthand laboratories , data process!^ 
laboratories, and the like. 

2# Working with business advisory committees and professional 
groups to establish standards for eqiilment and facilities, 

3, Providing "bands on" experience in uodern nechlnes laboratories 
for prospective and in-service teachers* 

4, Renting or losing office equipment in order to keep 
laboratories modern* 



'i 
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Guideline 18 




PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 



WMb 



A teacher sducatico lostitutloe should strongly encourage 
Ifcat a teacher belongs to and participates In professional 
organisations* 




mix 

Because Involvements and participation In business. civic, 
educational, and vocational education organisations provide 
an important vehicle for continued professional grovth. 
early affiliation with and active participation in such 
organisations should be encouraged. *Ehe rate of in 
educ atio n and technology is such that continuing professional 
development is an essential aspect of the teacher * e education* 



BOR; v 



PROFEj^ICKAL PJiSFOilSIBIIalTf— .Some suggested way of achieving 
the objectives of this guideline includes 



1. Swiss teacher educators show, by example, the advantages 
of Joining and participating In professional organisations. 

2. Requiring student teachers to belong to and attend Bastings 
of professional organisations ublle they are in school. 

3. Jeyairing student teachers to read and contribute to the 
literature of their professional organisat ion s » 

4. Providing opportunities for teachers in training to assume 
leadership roles and participate in professional meetings. 




3 

me 






HBT: 



HOW: 



1 



Guideline 19 



A^ICOL&TTOH 



meat 



A teacher education Institution should articulate Its 
office teacher education program with those of other 
poet-high school institutions* 



Effective recruitment is vital to teacher education 
programs. Students in post-high school Institutions 
should he encouraged to prepare for a business teaching 
career© 



ARn<3ftAnaff-~Scne suggested ways of achieving the objectives 
of this guideline include: 



* 

«*»• 



Working with admissions officers of teacher education 
institutions to establish more realistic end unif ora 
admission standards* 



Establishing programs that moke it feasible for students 
to transfer from other post-high school institutions© 



3* Xhframing appropriate officials of ether post-high 
school institutions about the programs offered by the 
teacher education institution* 



Developing combined programs vlth other post-high school 
institutions to facilitate articulation. 
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Office Occupations teacher Education Clinics 
. Biases I and HI* 



Project Director 
Dr. read 3. Cook 

^ A. mm m. M A. .1. » _ _ 

WUUV0B we fioucaugn 

Wayne State University 
Detroit^ Michigan 

Assistant Project Directors 

Hr i D a nie l p. Bran Miss Christine Michaels 

College cf Education College of Education 

Wayne State University Wayne State University 

Detroit; Michigan Detroit; Mi chig an 

• • 

Consultants 



Dr. Lawrence Erickson Dr. Estelle popbaa 

University of California Hunter College 

Dos Angeles, California Rev York, Rev York 



Dr. J. Curtis Ball 
Richmond Professional Institute 
Richmond, Virginia 



Dr. Donald Statber 
Boston university 
Boston, Massachusetts 



Dr. Frank Denham 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 



Prof. George Wagoner 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 



Dr. James Mamas 

St. Cloud State teachers College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Dr. William Pasewark 
texts tech 
Dubbock, texae 

U. S» Office of Education 

*■ mm mutth I tit ■ 

Dr# Bruce Blackstone, chief 
Office Occupations Education 
Department of EJS.W. 

Washington, D. c. 

Dr# Sidney High 

Occupational Research on& Planning 
Program 

Washington, D. C, 



Dr# Alice Yetka 
Colorado State Univarsity 
Greeley, Colorado 



Dr# Merle £• Strcrr 
Assistant Director 
Program Services 
Department of HJ5#W# 
Washington, D. C# 



♦Approximately 25 business educators attended each of th* yvtpf 
regional meetings (Phase XI). j 
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Business Representatives 



Mr* Millard Collins, Manager 
Educational Services 
Office Products Division 
IBM Corporation 
New York, New York 

Dr. Robert Dusk, Ed. Director 
Automobile Manufacturer Assn. 
Detroit, Mlcbi&&n 

General Teacher Educators 

Dr. Harold Davis 
Director, In-Service Education 
Educational Research Council 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. Kevin Ryan 
Stanford University 
Palo Alto, California 

Vocation al Teacher Educators 

BusinesssEdueation: 



Distributive Education: 



Home Economics: 



Technical Education: 



Mr. John Bendery, v.P. 
South-Western Publishing Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. Roy Poe 
Editorial Director, 

Gregg Division 
McGraw-Hill Hook Co. 

New York, New York 



Dr. James Stone 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 



Dr. Donald Tate 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 

Dr. Herbert Tonne 
New York University 
Nbw York, New York 

Dr. Ralph Mason 
Indiana State university 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Dr. Alberta Hill 
Xowa state university 
Ames, Iowa 

Dr. Maurice Roney 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 



Participants 

HSOZOI I. (Connecticut, HUm, Massachusetts, Hev gaepshir e, 
Rhode Island, Vermont) 

Mr. Charles Guatney* (Vermont) 

Ifc?* Dean Malstary (Connecticut) 
or* lester Sluder (Massachusetts) 



estate Supervisor 
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BBOIOH II (Delaware, New Jersey, ifev York, Pennsylvania) 

Dr. George W. Anderson (Pennsylvania) 

Mrs. Mary Jane Boering (Pennsylvania) 

Mrs. Prima-Lee Bryson (Maryland) 

Dr. Jerre Grata (Pennsylvania) 

Dr. Qleen Henson (Pennsylvania) 

Rrcf. Clayton Hinkel (Pennsylvania) 

Dr. P. Wayne House (Pennsylvania) 

Dr. Milton olson (New York) 

Dr. Elizabeth Ripka (Pennsylvania) 

R5GI0N HI (Distoiet of Columbia, Kentucky, &uylan&, Carolina 

Puerto Rico, virgin Islands, Virginia, West Virgin^ 



Dr# Vernon A. Musselmsn (Kentucky) 

Dr. Arthur S. Patrick (Maryland)' 

Mr* George Vanover* (Kentucky) 

Miss U* Louise Whitlock (north Carolina) 



abGIur XV (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina. 

Tennessee) 9 



Mrs, Eva S. Carr* (Alabama) 

Dr# ZiTtle C. Fowler (Mississippi) 
Dr. Inez Frink (Florida) 

Mr • Gilbert Harrison* (Tennessee) 
Dr# Frank Herndon (Alabama) 

Mr# Rex Toothman* (Florida) 

Mrs# John Wade (Tennessee) 

Mr# Janes 5. Wykle* (Georgia) 



&GIC9 V (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wise oasis 

# 

Mr. R* D# Balthasar* (Ohio) 

Mr. Jemes D. Bowling (Ohio) 

Mr# John Brickner* (Michigan) 

Mr. Walter Chojncwski (Wisconsin) 

Dr# Floyd Crank (Illinois) 

Sif ar M. Rosdlna Donnelly ( Michig an) 

Dr. Edna Grinstead (Wisconsin) ' 
nr* Carl Bell (Wisconsin) 

Mr. Richard G. Korn (Ohio) 

Dr. Barry Huffman (Ohio) 

Dr. William Jennings ((Mo) 

Mr. George Kargilis** (Michigan) 

Mr. Alan Me Broom (Michigan) 

Dr* Wil l i a m Mitchell (Wlaconsin) 

Miss Jeanne Reed** (Michigan) 

Mrs# Helen Sturdevant (Michigan) 

Mr. Leslie Whale** (Michigan) 
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VI (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska. 

North Dakota, South Dakota) 

♦ 

Dr* Ueyd Douglas (Iowa) 

Mias Louise Kfeller#* (Kansas) 

Mr# R. Charles Lcsg (North Dakota) 

Dr. Janes Morris (south Dakota) 

Dr. Bay Brice (Minnesota) 

Dr. John R owe (North Dakota) 

Mr. Harlan H. Steely* (Minnesota) 

Dr. Audra Whitford (Minnesota) 

RBGXCN VH (Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahcna, &xaa) 

Mrs. Arthelia Alexander (Texas) 

Dr. Frank Ferguson (Louisiana) 

Dr. Vernon Payne (Texas s) 

Dr. Gerald Pointer (Oklahoma) 

BSGION VUI (Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoadiig) 

Dr. F. Kendrick Bangs (Colorado) 

Dr. Robert KSesael (Idaho) 

Mr. Bert Masterson (Colorado) 

KSGXOff IX (Alaska, Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, Nevada. 
Oregon, Washington) 

Dr. Harold Palsaer (Washington) 

Kr» Dennis Roley* (Washington) 

Mr. Merle Wood** (California) 
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